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PREFACE 


An attempt has been made in this treatise to build up a connected . 
account of the life and labours of A6vagho§a who was one of the most 
distinguished poets, bom and brought up in the TheravSda tradition, from 
the available materials. It is indeed an arduous task to prepare a useful 
compendium of what we yet know of Afivagho^a both from his own works 
and from other relative documents. ASvagho^a was the celebrated author 
of two poetical works called thd Buddhacarita and the Saundarananda and 
a drama known by the name of ^driputra-Prakarana. The first chapter 
gives a brief survey of his writings and the researches so far made about 
Afivaghosa and his works. The second chapter forms an estimate of him as 
a man. The third chapter treats of his poetical works, and makes an 
attempt to show his poetical genius from his own compositions. The 
fourth chapter is devot^ to a careful comparison of his views as a teacher 
with those given in Theravada Buddhist books. It also deals with the part 
played by him as a teacher. The fifth and the last chapter shows his 
masterly power of delineation of human characters and objects of nature. 
It must be admitted that many knotty points of Buddhist philosophy and 
many important terms of Buddhist doctrine received lucid treatment at 
his hands. Many other important points connected with the history of 
A4vaghofa, as for example, his knowledge of Samkhya and Yoga practices, 
have also been treated in this book. Several theories have cropped up 
about this great poet, which have been discussed and discarded as they rest 
on a more or less slender basis of evidence. I have tried to utilize fully his 
works as well as the other documents that furnish any information regarding 
him. 

This treatise is, I believe, the first of its kind. It supplies some new 
historical data and presents some new aspects of the problems concerning 
A^vagho^a. The importance of A6vagho?a as a poet and teacher has 
generally been discussed from the Brahmanical point of view. But I have 
tried to show here that the Brahmanical side of his kdvyas was of secondary 
importance. This was brought in just to serve as the historical back- 
ground of his own faith or as a means of embellishing his poetical delinea- 
tions. 

It is for the scholars interested in the subject to judge how far I have 
succeeded in presenting a readable account of the celebrated poet. I am 
thankful to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal for including it in their 
newly started Monograph Series. 

} 


Calcutta, 

43 Kailas Bose Street, 
September, 1946. 


Bihala Chubn Law. 
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Chaptbb I 


aSvaghosa and his writings 

The life and work of A^vagho^a, one of India’s master-minds, are well 
worth a systematic study. The sources of this study are three-fold, viz. 
Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan. Among the pioneers who dealt with this 
subject we must mention the name of Samuel Beal who published an English 
translation of the Btiddhacarita from the Chinese in 1883. ^ He was fol- 
lowed by Cowell who published ^e first edition of the Sanskrit text of the 
same work ^ and also an English translation in the Sacred Books of the East 
Series. ® Teitaro Suzuki’s critical examination of the Chinese and Tibetan 
traditions in the introduction to his English translation of the Mahdydna 
^raddhotpdda-Sdelra from the Chinese ■* and Haraprasad ^astri’s edition 
of the Sanskrit text of the Saundamnanda-kdvya ^ have given a further 
impetus to the study of A^vagho^a. Johnston in the introduction to his 
English translation of the Buddhaearita • has carefully discussed and faith- 
fully stated A^vagbosa’s writings, religious views, talents and eminence. 
The contents of the Chinese translation of a work of which the Sanskrit 
title was taken to be Sutrdlankdra were only imperfectly known. Samuel 
Beal’s representation of select tales therefrom before the publication of an 
excellent translation by E. Httber in 1908 ^ is worthy of notice. The 
Bengali translation of the Saundarananda published by me in 1922 was the 
first translation made of the work in any language. To F. Weller we owe 
the publication in 1923 of the Tibetan text of the Buddhaearita {C%ntos 
I-Vm, IX-XVII) with its German translation. Das Leben des BxMha 
von Aivaghofa.' 

Among the scholars who have contributed most to the study of the 
subject from different points of view since the time of Samuel Beal, the 
name of Bbhtlingk ® stands foremost. Ho has been followed by such great 
French, German, British, Japanese, American, Dutch, Belgian, Italian and 
Russian Indologists as Sylvain Levi, Kiolhom, Speyer, Wintemitz, Win- 
disch 1,1° Leumann, LOders, Jacobi, F. W. Thomas, Keith, Gurner, Byodo, 
Anesaki, Kimura, Hopkins, Kern, Poussin, Windisoh II,ii Strauss, 
Schrader,i2 Hultzsch, Formichi.i* Gawronski, Wassiljew.i* Cappeller, 


^ The Fo-Sho-Hing-Taang-King, SBB, Vol. XIX. 

* The Buddhaearita of A^vaghoss (AnecdoUi Oxonieneia, 1893). 

» Vol. XLIX, 1894. 

* Published in 1900 imder the title ASvaghosa’a Diacourae on the Awakening of 
Faith in the Mahdydna. 

‘ Bibliotheca Indica aeries, Re-issue, 1939 — First published in 1910. 

* Punjab University Oriental publicatioru No. 32, 1936, pp. xiii-xcviii. 

7 Sdttdlargkdra traduit en frangaia aur la version chinotae de Kumdrjlva par ed. 
Huber, Paris, 1908; of. Louis de la Valoe Poussin, Le Muaeon^ N.S., X, 1909, 86 foil. 

® Published by Qurudas Chatterjee & Sons — First Ed. (1922) and Swond Ed. 
(1923). 

* Author of Kritiache Bemerkungen Zu Aswaghoga’a Buddhaearita (1894). 

Author of Mdra und Buddha (1896). 

Author of Buddha’s Qeburt wad die Lehre Von der seelenwanderung (1908). 

1* Author of NaoMese Zu Aiwaghosa’s Buddhaearita (Taisho University Journal, 
1930). 

1* Author of ASuxtghoga, poeta del Buddhiamo (1912). 

1* Author of Der Buddhiamua (St. Petersburg, 1860). 
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A^VAOHO^A 


Sohmidt, Wohlgemuth ^ and Balmont. Among Indian scholars who have 
contributed to the subject mention may be made of Joglekar, Loknr, 
Nandargikar, Pandeya Jagannatha Frasada, Sovani, Bhandari and Sukumar 
Sen.* 

The latest editions and translations of ASvagho^a’s BuddhacarUa and ’ 
Saundarananda are due to Johnston whose untimely death has snatched 
away from our midst a sound Sanakritist of balanced mind and weighty 
judgment. 

The Chinese Tripitaka contains translations of eight different works, 
all ascribed to A^vagho^a and these are listed by Suzuki as follows * ; — 

(i) Tai aheng ch’i hain lun : MaMydna-iraddhotpdda-Sdstra, translated 

into English by Teitaro Suzuki under the title of ' Aivagho^a's 
Discourse, on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahdydna’; 

(ii) Ta sung ti hsuan wen pin lun : * A fundamental treatise on the 

spiritual stages for reaching final deliverance; 

(iii) Ta dvmng yen lun ching ; Mahdlaihkdraautra-iastra, better SSird- 

lahkdra-mahaidstra-, ^ 

(iv) Fo shii hing tsan : Buddhacarita-kdvya ; 

(v) Ni kan tzu win wu uni i ching: * A sutra on a Nirgrantha’s asking 

about the theory of non-ego ; 

(vi) Shi pu shan yeh iao ching : A sutra on the ten no-good deeds; 

(vii) Shi shih fa wu shin sung : Fifty verses on the rules of serving 
a master or teacher; and 

(viii) Lu tao lun ’hui ching : A sutra on transmigration through the six 
states of exiatenoe. 

According to Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese translation 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka, AAvaghosa (lit. a horse neighing) is the author 
of six works ; — 

(1) Fifty verses on the rules for serving a teacher. ^ 

(2) SutrdlaAkdra-idstra. ® 

(3) Mahdydnairaddhotpdda-idstra. * 

(4) Mahdydnabhumiguhyavdcdmula-idstra. 

(6) Buddhacarita-kdvya, and 

(6) Daiadu^karmamdrga-sutra. ^ 

There is another work by the name of Mahdydnairaddhotpdda-idstra 
translated by Paramartha. Towards the end of this fiSstra Afivagho^a 


I Author of Other die chineaiache version von Ahmghoaa’s Buddhacarita (1916). 

* Author of The language of Aiwaghosa'a Saundarananda-kdvya {JPASB, N.S., 
XXVI 1920) and On the Buddhacarita of AMvaghosa {IHQ, 1926). Vide bibliographical 
lists of authors and their books and articles supplied by Johnston in his edition of the 
BuddhacarUa, Pt. II, pp. vii-ix and by Mr. Chintaharan Chakravartty in the re-issue 
(1939) of H. P. Sastrl’s Ed. of the Saurtdarananda-kdvya, pp. 11-13. 

* Suzuki, Aivaghoga’a DUeourae on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahdydna, 
pp. 36fi. 

* This book has a decided tendency to mysticism explaining a madual develop- 
ment of religious consciousness through fifty-one different spiritual stages, Suzuki, 
op. oit., p. 37. 

‘ The book of Great Glory or a compilation of stories illustrating the retribution 
of karma, ibid., p. 37. 

* The book foreshadows the Madhyeunika philosophy of Nftg&riuna, ibid., p. 38 . 

’’ No. 1080. 

« No. 1112. 

» No. 1249-60. 

1® No. 1299. 

II No. 1361. 

1® No. 1379— Appendix I, p. 809. 
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quotes a, sfitra (jHt)bably the AinUdyut svtra or Sukhavatl-vyUM) on Buddha 
Amit& 3 ru 8 or AimtSbha and his Buddhakshetra Sukh&vatl (p. 274). 

According to D r. F. W. Thomas, i the following are the works attributed 
to A^yagho^a : 

(1) Buddhacarita-kdvya. 

(2) &arip'utra-pralcarana, a play, fragment published by Prof. H. 

Lflders.* 

(3) Saundarananda-kdvya edited by Harapraafid 6aetrl. 

(4) Oan^i-atotra. 

(6) VajmsiLci edited with translation by Weber. 


Those attributed to him in Tibetan are the following : — 

(1) Affavighna-hathd (Tanjur, Mdo, xciv, foU. 206-10). 

(2) OarK^istotra-gathd (Tanjur, Bstcd foil. 2106-214o). 

(3) Daiakuialakarmapatkanirdeia (Tanjur, Mdo, xciv foil. 271-3). ' 

(4) PammdrthahodhiciUa-hhdvandkrarnamrnasatpgraha (Tanjur, Bstod, 
xxxiii, foil. 146-6). 

(6) Buddhacarita-mahdkdvya (Tanjur, Bstod, xciv, foil. 1-119). 

(6) ManidlpamaMkarunikadempancastolm (Tanjur, Rgyud, Ixviii, 
foU. 167-8). 

(7) Vajraydnamulapaltisaip,graha (Tanjur, Rgyud, xlviii, 2196-2206). 

(8) ^atapancaiatakandma-stoira (Tanjur, Bstod, foil. 129a-1366). 

(9) ^okavirwdana (Tanjur, Mdo, xciv, foil. 270-1). 

(10) Sarfivrtibodhicittabhdvanopadeiavarnasariigraha (Tanjur, Mdo 

xxxiii, foil. 146-7), and 

(11) Sthulapatti (Tanjur, Rgyud, xlviii, foil. 2206-221o). 

the Chinese Life of Aivagho^a he is honoured with the epithet of 
Kung-t6-jih meaning Pupyaditya ( ?), and with that of Kung-chang (Pupya- 
4rl?) in another work called Fo tsou t’ung tsai or The Record of Buddha 
and the Patriarchs. The Tibetan historian Taranatha, on the other hand, 
applies nine more epithets to him, viz. Kala, Durdar^, Durdar^akala, 
Matfoeta, Pitfceta, Sura, Dharmika-Subhuti, and Matioitra. * The con- 
fusing character of the Chinese and Tibetan traditions led Kem even to 
opine that ‘Afivaghosa was not an historical man, but a personification of 
KSla, a form of 6iva’. * t 

^ — We are here concerned with ASvaghofa who is definitely known as the 
author of the Buddhacarita, the Saurvdararvanda-kdvya and the ^arijnUra- 
prakarana. According to Si-yu-ki, Afivagho?a hved in a monastery and he 
preached so eloquently that the entire congregation was moved to tears. * ' 
His wisdom embraced all subjects and he discoursed on the minut^detaUs ' 
of the three pitakas and referred to the principle of five vidyda. * ^-tsing 
who came to India in A.£l|jB47b>66 refers to ASvagho^a as one of the great 
teachers of the past and asserts that his works were studied in his time, t , 
TSr&nfttha speaks of three ASvBgho^as and distinguishes them as ‘the great 
one’, ‘the younger’ and ‘one whq.was also called 6nra’. In Beal’s opinion 
the first of them was the BodEiisattva ASvaghof® and the author of the 


I Introduction to the Kmtndravaconatamuccaya, Bibliotheca Indica Seriet, 
No. 1309, pp. 26-27. 

‘ Sitzungsberiohte der k. prouss. Akademie d. Wissenschsften, 1911, xvii; cf. E, 
preuss. Tur&n Expeditionen, Kleinere Sanskrit-texte, Heft i, Berlin, 1911. 

> Suzuki, Aivaghofa’e Discouree on the Awakening of Faith in the Mdhdydna.y. 21 ; 
Oeechichte dee BudStiemue, p. 90. 

* Der Buddhiamus und eeine Oeechichte in Indian, Leipzig, 1884, Vol. ii, p. 464. 

® Beal, Buddhiet Becorde of the Weetem World, I, p. 67. 

* /6id., n, pp. 100-101. 

t Beith, Hutory of Sanekrit Literature, p. 66. 
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JL^TAOBO^A 


Buddhacarita^ Bi a commentary on Aivagho^a’s i^raddhotpada-idetra 
ascribed to NftgJirjuna, it is claim^, on the other hand, that ‘there w6te 
six ASvagho^as at different times, to fulfil the prophecy of Buddha ’, N&g&r- 
juna himself being a disciple of Afivaghosa on whose work he wrote the 
commentary. * The Chinese and Tibetan traditions, taken together, refer 
to two Afivagho^as, one the Bodhisattva ASvagho^a converted to Buddhism 
by Aryadeva, and the other converted by P5riSva or Parfiva’s disciple called 
I^pyayaSa. * These traditions connect ASvagho^ with the Brahmanical 
tradition and suggest his contemporaneity with a Kapi^k^ 

With regard to the date, country and other imgortant particulars of 
the personal history of A^vaghoaa, traditions vary.>i2»coording to a Sar- 
v48tiv5da tradition quoted in the Chinese work called Li tai aan pao chi 
(fas. 1), AfivaghoM Bodhisattva, the author of the Mahd-siitrdla'Akdra- 
issira translated by KumSlrajlva in AS). 406, was ‘bom some three 
hundred years after the Nirvana ’ in his commentary on the 
Maha-prajhdpdmmitdidstm places the date of ASvaghosa’s birth about three 
hundp^and seventy years after the Nirvdiia on the authority of Kum&ra- 
ilvtk./H^be'Life of mentions Aivagho^a as a contemporary of 

Katyaywia (evidently the author of the JUdnapraslhana-idstm) who lived 
in the fifth century after the Nirvdpa.i^n the preface to the second Chinese 
translation of the firaddhotpdda-idstraf ^ is counted among the 
four suns of the Budclhists and Is said to have appeared in the world five 
hundred years after the Nirvdpa. ^^^yiording t<^ Hiuen Tsang he was a 
contemporary of Nagarjuna, Aryad^tea and Kumaralabdha. Hiuen Tsang 
calls these contemporaries "as the four suns which illumined the worid. * 
']Sang-Ymg, the Chinese translator of the Mahd-prajhdpdramitd-iastra, too, 
places the date of A^vaghosa ‘towards the end of the period of orthodoxy’ 
meaning 500 years after the Nirvdm. The Fu tsou’t’ung chi (Vol. V) records 
a prophecy put into the mouth of the Tathagata us to the transmission of 
the Dharma to A^vaghosa six hundred years after the iVirfopa, which is 
adopted as if it were an unquestionable fact by Fa-tsang, a learned com- 
mentator of the ^raddhotpdda-Sdslra. Keith says ^ that A^vaghosa knew 
Prajfiaparamita doctrine. If he was really the author of the Mahdydna 
&raddhotpdda-sutra, then we must assume that the doctrine of idealism 
developed effectively before that of vacuity [iunyatd). Keith is of opinion 
that such an assumption seems contrary to tradition and to probability,® 
althotigh the doctrine w'as elaborated uito a very complex system of thought 
which was distinctly influenced by the Brahmanical Absolute.'^ 

As regards the author of the Mahdydna-iraddhotpdda, Wintemitz thinks 
that it cannot possibly have been written by the poet of the Buddhacarita. 
It must remain an open question whether it was attributed to the groat 
poet or whether there was an Afivaghofa II in about the fifth century who 
wrote this philosophical work which gives ample proof of an advanced stage 
of the development of Mahay Sna philosophy.® 


1 Beal, Fo-sho-Hing-Tsan-king, intro., p. xxxi. 

^ Suzuki, op. cit., pp. 6S. 

t Ibid.t pp. 2ff. 

♦ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 302S; cf. Beal, The Life of 
Hiuen Tsang, p. 199 — A&vagho^a nourished in the east, Deva in the south, N&g&rjuna 
in the west, and KumArajtva in the north. These were called four suns able to enlightea 
all that lived. 

' JBAS, 1914, p. 1092. 

® Buddhist Philosophy, p. 228. 

’’ Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 493. 

• .4 History o/ Indian iiterotwe, Vol. II, paloutta University, p. 862; R. Kimura, 
Htnaydna and Mahdydna, 1927, pp. 41, ISO foil. 
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v'Aoooiding to Beal, the date of Aivagho^a is i^;ic£xtan. He was the 
contemporaiy of N&gfirjuna who is generally placed 400 years after the 
Buddha. It will not be wrong if he is placed in the first century B.C.^ 

.. to Aivagho^a’s birthplace, the Chinese traditions in two works, 

the" J?ecofi of ffie Triraitia and the Accounts of Buddha and the Patriarchs, 
agree with TtoSnitha in referring it to eastern India. The Life of yasu- 
bandhu r^resents A4vagho^ as ‘a native of BhS^ita in 6rivastl,’ while 
K&g&rjuna in his Mahdydnatdstra-vydkhyd connects him with western India. 
This is not all. In the Record of Buddha and Patriarchs under successive 
Dynasties, A^vagho^a, the twelfth patriarch, is called a native of Benares, 
while in yet another Chinese work, the Shittanzo (fas. 1) he is made ‘a man 
of south India’, j 

h^Another group of traditions seeks to establish the contemporaneity 
of one Advagho^ of^great intellefetual powers and an exponent of Buddhism 
with a king of the smaller Yueh-chi country (i.e. TukhSra) in north India 
(Uttar&patha) who was known by the name of Chan-tan-chi-ni-cha’a. This 
name is usually Sanskritized as Chandana Kamska, although Suzuki is 
inclined also to equate it with Chandana Kapistha (or Kanita?). Fa-hien, 
the earlier Chinese pilgrim, represents Kani?ka (whose name is transliterated 
into Chinese Chi-ni-chia, corresponding to Sanskrit Kanika) ‘as if a different 
person from the king of Yfleh-chih who invaded Gandhara to get the 
Buddha-bowl’. ® With TSranatha, too, Kanika and Kanaka ‘are not the 
same king, the former being that of Tili and Malava, while the latter that 
of Jalandhara’. ® According to a Tibetan tradition, A4vaghoifa, ‘a Mahayana 
priest who held s prominent position in northern countries ’ was an elder 
contemporary of Kaniska, ‘king of Palhava and Delhi,’ who flourished four 
hundred years after the Nirvdvsi- Here Jfianaya^ finds mention as a 
leading disciple of A4vagho?a,'* And on the strength of the tradition in 
the Chinese Tsa pao taang ching {Sarnyuktaratnapitaka-siUra'i) the court 
of king Kaniska is believed to have been adorned by three wise men, viz. a 
Bodhisattva called ASvagho^a, a minister of State called Mo-cha-la (Mathara) 
and an experienced physician called Caraka, who was the well-known author 
of the Carakasamhitd. ® In the Chinese work called Fu-fo-tsan-ch'uan 
(Transmission of the Dharmapifaka, fas. 6), A^vaghofa is said to have been 
taken by king Kaniska from Pataliputra to his capital, Gandh&ra, in the 
north-west of India. 

( ^The Life of A^vaghofa accords to the Sthavira Parfiva who resided in 

north India (Uttarapatha) the credit of converting A4vagho?a to the Buddhist 
faith, while according to the Transmission of the Dharmapitaka, this is due 
to Pftr4va’s disciple called Punyayafe. AivaghoM who remained in central 
India (better, middle country), making an extensive study of the Sutras, 
seeking a clear comprehension of the doctrine. Buddhistic as well as non- 
Buddhistic, was treated by the ruler of the place as a man of distinction. 
Hiuen Tsang represents the Sthavira P5i6va as a religious preceptor to 
Kapi^a, king of Gandh&ra, who reigned four hundr^ years after the 
Jlindpa. He is mentioned also as a great contemporaiy and colleague 
of Vasumitra under whose presidentship a Sarvastivada or Hinayana Council 
was held in KStoira. ® 


- Bomantio Legend o/ the SCdhya Buddha, vii, f.n. 

* Legge, Fd-hien, pp. 33fl. 

* Suzuki, op. eit., pp. 2-16; p. 16 fji. 

* See the article on king Kapiska in the Journal of the Buddhitt Text Society, ^ 

* Wasailjew, Der Buddhiemue, p. 62 note. 

* Wattan, On Yuan Ohwang, i, pp. 208 and 270fl. 
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^ As to the parentage of AAvagho^, too, traditions widely differ. Ac- 
cording to one, he was bom in western India m son of Loka by Q'ho]p&, ^ 
while T&r&nStha describes him as a son of a, rich Srfilunan called Saqigha- 
guhya who married the youngest daughter of a merchant in Ehorta. 
The Tibetan chronicler also adds that as a youth, when liilly equipped with 
evi^ branch of knowledge, A^vaghoea ‘went to OdiviAi, Gan^, Tiiahuti, 
K&mariipa, and some other places (all in eastern India) defeating every- 
where his Buddhist opponents by his ingenious logic * In the colophon 
of the extant text of the Saundarananda-Mvya, on the other hand, its author 
AAvagho^a is respectfully described as ‘the great eloqpient poet, the 
men^cant and teacher, his reverence ASvaghosa, the noble son of 8 uvan;i&k 9 i 
of Saketa’.* In the colophons of the BuddhacarUa and l^drijmtra-prakarana, 
he is described as a S&ketaka, son of Suvarn&kM. *J 

It is easy to make at least three Afivagho^as out of these conflicting 
traditions: (1) Aivagho^, the author of the MahaMUrdlaAkdra-idgtra, 
who flourished three hundred or three hiindred and seventy years after the 
NirvdiM-, (2) Aivagho^, better Sthavira or Bhik^ Afivagho?a, a HinaySnist 
monk who lived four himdred years after the Nirvdxta, and a disciple or 
disciple’s disciple of the Sthavira Par 6 va; * and (3) Aivagho^, i.e. Bodhi- 
sattva Afivagho^a, the author of the Mahdydna &raddhotpdda-Sdetra, who 
appeared five or six hundred yeaite after the Nirvdna. Here one must 
increase each of the three dates by a century in order to rectify the mistake 
due to the confusion made in the Indian Buddhist traditions between 
king AAoka and king Kalatoka. 

The SiUrdlaAkdra-idstra ascribed to A§v 8 gho§a is found to be in its 
Chinese translation by Kumarajiva (AJ). 406) a compilation of stories that 
illustrate the retribution of karma and relate mostlj' to the events which 
occurred in western India. There is specifically nothing in its contents 
to indicate that it was a Mahay ana work. The stories related in it rather 
go to show that the author of the work was a man of western India. Going 
by the traditional date, he flourished in the first century B.C. 

The Sthavira Afivagho^a who is connected by tradition with the Sthavira 
P5r6va or his disciple Punyayafia was a contemporary of Kanijka, king of 
Gandhara. This ASvaghosa is described as a man of the middle country 
and a powerful Buddhist teacher whose place of activity w'as this very 
region of India, while Parfiva is associated with the Uttarapatha including 
K&^mira. Although the tradition does not mention his works, it is not 
difficult to connect him with Afivagho^a, the son of Suvarn§kBi of Saketa, 
who is eulogized in the colophon of the Saundarananda-kdvya as ‘the great 
eloquent poet, the mendicant and teacher, his reverence Afivagho^a’. It 
goes without saying that the tenets of the Buddha expounded by AAva- 
gho^a in his two k&vyas, viz. the Buddhacarita and Saundarananda, are all 
doctrines of Hinayana, there being not the slightest trace of Mah&yfina in 
them. There is neither any mention of Avalokitefivara, the typical Mah&- 
y&na Bodhisattva, in the writings of AAvagho^a nor in the Hina- 
yana books. According to Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Qunese Tripitaka, 
the Buddhacarita of ASvagho^a was just an integral part of the Vinaya 
Pi(:aka of the Dharmagupta sect which seceded like the SarvAstiv&da from 


Suzuki, op. c{(., p. 18. 

> Saundarananda-kdvya, Johnston’s edition, p. 142: irya-Suvarndk^utratya 
Sdketakasyabhikfor Scary a-bhadantdivaghofc^amahdiavermahdvddinahkrtiriyam. 

* John»ton,JCte Buddhacarita, Pt. H, introd., p. adii. ' 

* In the list of the Buddhist Mtriarohs A6vaghos» figures as the twelfth, and his I 
ig mentioned immediately after Fuuyaya4a and before Kapimala and N&g&rjuna, { 

Suzuki, op. cii; p. 33. , 
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the MolUdfieakas, a typical Hlnay&ma denomination. The MUinda-Panho ^ 
preeerveB the tradition of a leading Buddhist there named Assagutta 
(Aivagupta) who belonged to a Hlnay&na sect having for its oent^ of 
•activity the Sankheyya (8§mMiya) Parivena at Sakala, the Vattaniya 
monastery in the Vindhya region and the Rakkhitatala in the central 
Himalayan region five hundred years after the Nirvdtfa,^ that is to say, in 
the first century A.D. There is, perhaps, no other exponent of Buddhism 
than Aivaghofa the poet whose writings are very much instinct with the 
S&ipkhya doctrine.® The school of thought to which Assagutta of the 
Ku^apa age belonged may be easily represented as one, probably the 
Dharmagupta, the views of which are similarly influenced by Samkhya. 
It seems that Afivagho^a himself was a personality, like Assagutta, of this 
very school of thought. There is at least one internal evidence in one of the 
kavyas of Afivagho^a, namely, i!he allusion to the practice of Suttee,^ to 
connect him with the Ku^na age. 

The Bodhisattva or Mahayanist Afivagho^a who is counted among the 
four suns of the Buddhists and who is said to have been placed in charge 
of the eastern quarter meaning eastern India flourished after ‘the period 
of orthodoxy’, that is to say, six or seven hundred years after the Nirvana, 
i.e. in the second or third century A.D. He is represented as a contemporary 
of a Tukh&ra king called Chan-tan-chi-ni-eh’a. The Sanskrit equivalent 
of this name in Chinese transliteration so far suggested is Chandana Kani^ka, 
Chandana Kanika, Chandana Kain^tha or Chandana Kanita. Whatever 
might have been the right Sanakritization of the name, it cannot certainly 
be mistaken for an appellation of the Kuskpa king Kaniska. Both Fa-hien 
and Taranatha represent king Kanika as a different person from Kspi?ka, 
the king of Yiieh-ohih. According to the latter, Kanika was a king of Till 
and Mkiava, that is to say, of western India. The Indian name of the 
king might as well be Castena Kamka. At all events, he must be relegated 
to the second or third century A.D. 

Whether he was the Bodhisattva, or the Sthavira A^vagho^aHraditions 
correctly represent him as a powerful personality who was weaned from the 
Brabmanical tradition and persuasion J This is as true of the ASvagho^as 
as of other great exponents of Buddhism who made their mark in the history 
of Indian Buddhism since the demise of the Buddha. It may be taken, 
then, for granted that A^vagho^a, the author of the BuddhacarUa and Saun- 
darananda, was bom and brought up in a Brahmin family of the middle 
country, or that he was a master of the Brahmanical lore before his con- 
version to the Buddhist faith. ^le is truly represented as a powerful 
tlrthaka or protagonist belonging to a different school of thought in his 
earlier days. After his adoption of the Buddhist faith he studied the 
Buddhist scriptures ^at were believed to have contained the genuine teach- 
ings of the Buddha .X Whether as an adherent of the Dharmagupta or as 
that of the Sarvastivada sect and school of thought, he belong^ to the 
fold of orthodoxy, and, as such, he is to be classed as a Hinayanist or an 
advocate of the ideal of Arhatship. His writings bear an eloquent testi- 


1 Pp. 6 foil, and 14 foil. 

® Miiinda-PaAho, Trenckner Ed., p. 3 — *parinibbdncUo paflcavtusaaate atilckante'. 

® Vide BuddAocorita, xii, where AAvagboea lias set out the S^kbya system. Here 
we mt a formal statement of the Sarpkhya and Yoga systems together with a refutation 
of them. JRAS, 1930, pp. 886-878; B. H. Johnston, Early Sarpkhya, JBAS Publica- 
tion, 1937, pp. 8, 9, 27, etc. 

4 Satmdarananda-kdioya, VTTT, 42; ‘ pravUantyapi hi striyaiciidmanubadhnaniyapi 
muktafivUSh ’ — ^women enter into the funeral pyre of their husbands and follow them 
even at the risk of their lives. 
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mony to his mastery of Sanskrit diction and to his knowledge of Sanskrit 
grammar, Rhetoric and Prosody, Dramaturgy, KamaSSstra (erotic science), 
Rajadharma (royal duties), SSmkhya-Yoga and Epics and Upani^ads. His 
definition of M^hyade^a (Middle Country) difiFers from that met with iii) 
Buddhist literature, and it agrees exactly with the definition of Aryavarta 
as given by Baudhayana and Patafijali. ^ 

No importance should be unduly attached to the tradition representing 
ASvagho^a as the composer of an excellent tune called Lai cha hero la 
(Ragasvara ?), the classical, mournful and melodious music of which induced 
the citizens of Pa(;aliputra to ponder on the misery, emptiness, and non- 
atman-ness of life, ^ the songs referred to being no better in their purport 
than those sung in Ceylon by the maids while fetching water in pitchers 
(ghatace^ilcas). ^ The two kavyas of Afiva^hosa are full of such reflections. 

The identity of ASvaghosa and Matrceta is sought to be established on 
the ground that both were known in the same way as the author of one 
hundred and fifty ^lokas describing the six Pdramitds (Perfections) and 
eulogizing the excellent virtues of the Tathdgaia. Keith says that the- 
quostion of Afivaghosa being identical with the poet Matrceta is of literary 
rather than philosophical interest. * Accorduig to a Tibetan tradition 
Matrceta sent an epistle to king Kanika of the KuSa race. 5 I-tsing in his 
correspondence from the South Sea, ® states that both A^vaghosa and 
Nagarjuna ‘composed some beautiful and popular hymns that were sung 
by Buddhists throughout India at the time of his pilgrimage’.^ Which 
A^vagho^a, whetlier the Hinayanist poet or the Mahayanist doctor, is 
meant, we cannot say. The hymns and the songs mentioned, as far as 
may be judged from their contents and burden, fall well witliin the scope 
of the two kavyas of A^vaghosa. The same remark holds equally true of 
the HiUra on the doctrine of non-ego addressed to a Nirgrantha which is 
ascribed to ASvaghosa. 8 

The discovery, even though in fragments only, of the Sanskrit originals 
of some of the works indiscriminately ascribed to A^vaghosa in the Chinese 
and Tibetan traditions, has enabled scholars to ascertain the exact position. 
Liiders, * for instance, has succeeded in identifying the fragments of a 
manuscript found in Central Asia with the Sanskrit original of the work 
known so long from its Chinese version as ASvaghosa’s Sutrdlanlcdm. Keith 
says that this work even through the medium of a Chinese translation shows 
much merit. It is a collection pf edifying legends of the Jataka type in 


^ Saundarananda, II, 02: Madhyadeia iva vyakto Himavat-Pdripdtrayoh. Of. 
Baudhayana Dharrjiasulraj ii, 10; Mahdbhd^a to Panini, li, 4.10. 

^ Suzuki, op. cit., p. 36. 

* Paramatthajotikd on the Suttanipata, II, p. 31)7- sace pi milakklia- 

bhasapanyapannaglmtacetikagltakapariyapaimavahoti,tathapi8ubha8itaovalokiyalo- 
kuttara-hitasukhavahatta, 8Tha)adipo xxxaggapasso aaaaarn rakklmntiyk silia)acetikaya 
alhalaken’eva jatijaramarapayuttarp gltazp gayantiya sutva maggam gacchanta saythi- 

matta vipassakabhikkhu e’ettha arahattaip patta The songs sung by 

them are translated into Pali as follows : 

‘Fatakaphulhtakokanadaip suriyalokona taj jlyate, 
evarn manussattagata satta iarabbivegena maddlyantiti. 

Jaraya parimadditam eteup milataccliavicammanissitaip 
maranena bhijjati etaip maccussa ghasaip amiatun 
Kimlnaip alayatn etazp nsn&kunapena puritajp 
asucissa bhAjanaip et^ kadalikkhaudhasamaip idan.’ 

* Buddhist Philosophy, p. 229. 

« lA, 1903, pp. 346ff. 

® Nan kai chi kuei cNuan, Ch. 32, on CbAuting. 

t Suzuki, op. cit., p. 23. 

* Ibid., p. 38. 

® Cf. Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Dramen, p. 63; Poussin, Museon, X (1909), 86ff. 
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which A^vaghosa applies the sources of his poetic spirit to adorn the teachings 
of the faith. 1 The fragments of the Sanskrit text go to establish that its 
title is Kalpandman4'Uika * or Kalpand-lamkritikd instead of SiUrSla'fiJcdra s 
■%nd that its author is Kumaral&ta instead of A^vagho^a. This is home 
out by the Tibetan translation of the work, and the Chinese translator of 
the work is not probably KumlLrajiva but a later writer.^ 

The VajrasucI ® which is ‘a clever piece of polemics’ against the caste- 
system upheld by the Brahmins is one of the works ascribed to ASvagho^a.® 
The violent diatribe' against the Brahmins in this work explains and is 
explained by the dignified contempt for the Buddhist in Praiijndyaugan- 
dharuyana (pp. 43-48) and a calm vindication of a Brahmana’s superiority 
in Pancardtra (i, 26, 7).^ The Chinese translation eiscribes it more correctly 
to Dharmakirti. It is certain that the work itself was inspired by the 
Vajrasucika Upani?ad on’ the ohe hand and the Maitrakanyakdvaddna in 
the Divyavaddna 8 on the other. 

As regards the Oan^istotra * Keith points out that this work sho-ws 
A4vaghosa’s power of music. It is an attempt to describe the religious 
message carried to the hearts of men by the sounds produced by beating 
a long strip of wood with a short club.i® F. W. Thomas says that its 
Chinese name is Kien-ch’ui-fan-tsan edited by A. Von Stael Holstein. It 
is a noteworthy literary achievement. Its commentary is in Russian. 
It is mentioned in Nanjio’s catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka under 1081 
where it is called Qhanti (kd'i) — Samskfia-stotra or Ghanti sulra. In the 
Tibetan Tanjur it is represented by a translation. It is a fine work worthy 
of A^vaghosa and it is characterized by much metrical and bterary subtlety. 
A number of lines consist of mere experiments in musical sound, the various 
rasas being conveyed phonetically by meaningless syllables. The Gandi 
quite different from Ghanti (bell) is a long, symmetrically shaped, piece of 
wood whence sounds are produced by beating.^^ According to Wintemitz, 
the' Gandistotra has tried to reconstruct in the Sanskrit original on the 
basis of the Chinese transliteration. It is a beautiful poem, worthy of 
A^vagho^, both in form and contents.^® But the stotra which is a collection 


1 Buddhist Philosophy, p. 227. 

2 Liiders {DLZ, 1919, p. 414 — Bruchstiicke der Kalpandman^itikd des Kumdra’ 
lata, 1926); cf. Bruchstucke Buddhistischer Dranien, p. 63; Poussm, Miiseon,'X. (1909) 
863. It is a collection of pious legends after the manner of the J&takas and Avadanas, 
told in prose and verse in the style of ornate poetry. Some of the legends are well 
known, e.g. legends about 6ibi and Dirghayu (M. Wmtermtz, A History of Indian 
Literature, U, p. 267). Kalpandman^iiihd and Kalpandlarnkritikd appear aa titles 
in the colophons. 

® Trans. Ed. Huber, Faria, 1908; Levi, JA, 1908, ii, 67ff. 

^ Tomomatsu, in JA, 1931, ii, p. 163. 

® It is called Diamond needle — *Wujra SoockV pubhahed by L. Wilkinson with 
the translation by B. H. Hodgson, Transactions of the RAS, Vol. Ill, 1829; A. F. 
Weber, uber die Vajrasu<^, ABA, 1859, pp. 2053.; Indische streifen, I, 1863.; of. 
B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the languages, literature and religion of Nepal and Tibet, 
London, 1874, pp. 1253.; 8. Levi, JA, 1908, S. 10 t. XII, 703.; E. Bumouf, Intro- 
duction a Vhistoire du Bouddhism Indien, Paris, 1876, pp. 1923. 

® "R. L. Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist LitercUure of Nepal, p. 2QS. Thiswork 

has been translated in a very spirited style into English by B. H. Hodgson in his Essays 
(pp. 1263.). 

’ JRAS, July 1921, p. 377. 

® (Ed. Cowell and Neil), pp. 686-^09. 

^ Ed. Bibliotheca Buddhtca, St. Petersburg, 15f 1913. 

History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 66. 

JRAS, 1914, pp. 762-763. 

12 For d^ription, vide the work of Von Stael -Holstein, pp. xxi»xxii ; JRAS, 1914, 
pp. 762-3. 

1* A History of Indian Literature, U, p. 266. 
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of 29 stanzas, mostly in the Sragdhard metre, in praise of the Buddha and 
the monastery-going, shows in its 20th verse that it was written in ‘Kashmir 
during one of the periods of misrule and its style also bears little resemblance 
to that of Afivaghosa. i ■ 

As showTi by Johnston, only one of the few verses quoted in the 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya in the name of A^vagho?a is to be found in the 
three works that were genuinely his. The authenticity of the attribution 
of the five verses in the Subhasitavali is highly problematic. 

Tfee^ Tibetan tr aditi o n confused ASvagho^a with Subhuti among many 
other writers. Vasubandhu in his Abhidhartm-kofa cites a verse of the 
Dharmika Subhuti which is now traced in a recently discovered Sanskrit 
text of the Sad^atikdrikd, of which the Pali counterpart is named Panca- 
ffatidtpanaA A^vaghosa the poet cannot be mistaken for the author of the 
^a^atikdrikd since he speaks of five gaits only in his BuddhacarUa, XIV 
and Saundamnanda, XI, 62. 

Sten Konow says that ASvagho^a’s literary efforts on behalf of Buddhism 
extended also to the sphere of drama. From the fragments of his work 
known as the ^driputra-prakarana, it is evident that he was master of the 
technique of the art and that his drama already manifests most of the 
characteristics of the Indian theatre.^ As a dramatist Aivaghosa was a 
worthy predecessor of Kalidasa.^ 

The earliest dramas known to us by fragments are the Buddhist dramas 
of A^vaghosa. The LalUaviatara ^ does not hesitate to speak of the Buddha 
as possessing knowledge of the drama among his accomplishments. The 
Buddha is even called one who has entered to gaze on the drama of the 
great law.® The discovery of Aivaghosa’s fragments shows that the drama 
has already attained a very definite and complete form.® 

It must be home in mind that ASvaghosa was the exponent of the faith 
which had originally insisted on the use of the vernacular as opposed to 
Sanskrit and that it is absurd to imagine that it would have occurred to 
him to use Sanskrit in dramas of Buddhist inspiration and aim, had not 
the use of that language been cstabUshed in the drama of the day. It 
leads us to the conclusion that the drama from the bogimiing was written 
in part at least in Sanskrit.'^ Afivagho^ has three dialects which suggest 
much older forms of Saurascni, Magadhi and Ardha-Magadhi. The use of 
these dialects for characters by ASvagho^a explains itself naturally from Ins 
familiarity with the Buddhist scriptures whoso original was very probably in 
something akin to the Ardha-Magadhi known to hiin.® The stage reached in 
the Prakrits of A^vaghosa shows clearly how late are the Prakrits of the ortho- 
dox classical drama and reminds us how much more closely akin to Sanskrit 
must have been the Prakrit of the drama of the time of Patafijali.® Of the 
three Buddhist dramas discovered at Turfan the authorship of one of them 
is certain for the colophon of the last act has been preserved and it records 


1 It is an extra Canonical Pali work edited by M. Leon Peer (JPTS, 1884, pp. 
162-161) dealing with the five gatia or destinies which are in store for beings according 
as they commit good or bad deods m this world by body, mmd, etc. For details vide 
B. C. Law, A History of Pali Literature, II, pp. 627 foil, 
s Dos Indische Drama, pp. 60 foil. 

t H. Luders, Das S'driputraprakararta ein drama des A4vaghofa in SBA, 1911, 388 

foU. 

* XII, p. 178; cf. Divydvaddna, pp. 367, 360 and 361. 

* Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 43. 

® Ibid., p. 70. 

’ Ibid., p. 72. 

* Ibid., p. 74. 

® Ibid., p. 76; cf. Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha, pp. 84 foil. 
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that the drama was the ^SriptUra-prakaram of Afivagho^a. Its fuller title 
is ^dradvatlputraprahamna consisting of nine acts. The brief fragments 
of Afivagho^a’s drama establish the certainty ofhis authorehip, for one verse 
■is taken bodily from the Buddhacarita just as he twice refers in the SiUrd- 
laAkdra to that important work. 

According to Anesaki, ‘We have not enough evidence either to afiSrm 
or deny the identity of any of the Afivaghosas with the author of the Buddha- 
carita-kdvya. The epithet may have been applied to many authors of 
different periods.’ i 

Thus we have ultimately to rely upon the three works which are 
definitely known as A^vagho^’s for all discussions concerning him as man 
and as poet and teacher. 


^ Hastings, Encyclopadta of Religion and Ethics, II, pp. 159*160, 




Chambb. n 

A^VAGHO?A THE MAN 


A6vagho§a ia not known to have written an autobiography, nor is there 
any piece of writing which might be treated as hia authentic biography. 
He left behind him at least three works, two kavyas and one drama, which 
are definitely known to be his, and in their colophons he is described as a 
man of SSketa who was the son of Suvarnakst, and rightly eulogized as a 
great poet, teacher and monk. Suvarnak^i was evidently the name of his 
mother, presumably a gotra name. It wks usual with the Brahmins and 
K^atriyas to bo knovTi by matronymics rather than their patronymics, a 
fact which goes only to prove the prevalence of polygamy, particularly 
in the two upper social grades. But how far the information supphed in 
the colophons of hia three works regarding his birthplace and mother is 
authentic, none can say. If it is a genuine one, he was certainly a person 
who belonged to the Mi^and or Middle Country as defined in the Gopatha 
Brdkmana, Mannsarrihitd and Buddhist literature. ^ But when A§va- 
gho^a spoke of the Middle Country as placed between the Himalayas and 
the Paripatra, he made a confusion between the definition of Aryavarta 
(Aryandom) by Baudhayana * and Patafijali on the one hand and Manu’s 
definition of the MadhyadeSa * on the other. Its eastern and western 
boundaries being not given, it is difficult to say what he actually meant 
by the word Middle Country, whether the whole of Aryavarta or northern 
India or only its middle portion watered by the Ganges system of rivers. 
The definition agrees only with that offered in the law book of VaSistha. « 
The tradition which represents A^vaghosa as a person bom and brought 
up in a Brahmin family of the Middle Country and as an erudite Brahmin 
scholar prior to his conversion to Buddhism may be taken for granted. 
We have similar traditions regarding Moggaliputta Tissa, ^ Nagaaena, <’ 


* It {Madhyadcia or Majjhimadeaa) extended m the east to the town of Kajahgala 
beyond which was the city of Mahasala; in the south-east to the river Salalavatl 
(^arivati); in the south to tho town of i^taks^ika; in the west to the Brahma^ 
district of Thuna and in the north to the XJsIradhaja mountain {Vinaya^ V, pp. 12-13; 
Jdt., I, 49, 80). Kajafigala which is identical with Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang 
formed the eastern boundary of tho Madhyadesa {SumangalavUdsinlj II, p. 429). It 
lay at a distance of above 400 li east from Cbamp& (Bhagalp^). As Yuan Chwang’s 
eiccount makes Thaneswar the wostem-most coimtry of the Buddhist middle country, 
Thuna may, according to some, be identified with Sth&nvlsvara (Cunningham, Ancient 
Qeograjihy of India, Intro., p. xUii, f.n. 2). Usiradhaja may be identified with Usira- 
giri, a mountain to the north of Kankhal (Hardwar). — Indian Antiquary, 1906, p. 179. 

* In the Dharmasutra of Baudhayana (I, 1, 2, 9, etc.) Aryftvarta or Aryandom 
which is practically identical with the country later on known as Madhyadesa is de- 
scribed as lying to the east of the region whore the river Sarasvatl disappears, to the 
west of the K&^lakavana or Black Forest (ii^ntified with a tract somewhere near 
Pray&ga), to tho north of Fajipatra and to the south of the Himalayas (B. C. Law, 
Geography of Early Buddhism, p. I; Cunningham, AQI, pp. xli and f.n. 1). 

® The Dharma^tra of Manu calls the Aryavarta of the sutras to be the Madhya- 
de6a which he defines as extending from the Himalayas in the north to the Vindhyas 
in the south and from Vina^ana (the place where the river Sarasvatl disappears) in the 
west to Prayaga in the east. {Himavad-Vindhyayor’fnadhyam yat prdk VinaAandd 
api pratyag eva Praydgdica Madhyadeiah . . .) 

* I. 8. 

® President of the Third Buddhist Council — MahdvarpM, V, 96ff., 131 foil; IHpa- 
vavf^a, V, 66fl., 68ff., 82, 94. 96, 1005., 107. etc. 

^ He was the son of a Brahmin. He was well versed in the Vedas and was later 
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Buddhaghosa, i and other later great erponenta of Buddhism. It is, for 
instance, said of Buddhaghosa, the greatest known Pali scholiast, that as 
a Brahmin youth bom at Bodhgayft, he acquired the knowledge of all thq 
•sciences and arts and mastered the three Vedas. He perfectly understood 
the meaning of the doctrine and was well versed in all the (Brahmanical) 
systems of thought, especially in that of Patafijali. As an able disputant, 
he wandered about in India to engage himself in controversies. * But 
A^vaghg^a excelled all of them, even Buddhaghosa, in bringing his Brah- 
manical education to bear ujwn his interpretation of Buddhism. 

Johnston rightly points out ® that the upper limit for ASvagho^a’s date 
is determined by the mention of the Asoka legend in Canto 28 of the Chinese 
version of the Buddhacarita* The lower limit is similarly fixed by the 
date of the Chinese translation of this work by Dharmaraksa in about 
420 A.D. The Chinese Iraditioas place the date of the Bodhisattva ASva- 
ghoM, the author of the Mahdydva ^radhotpdda-Sdstra, definitely after the 
j)eriod of the Orthodoxy, i.e. six hundred years after the Nirvdita- If 
488-87 B.C. be accepted as the date of Buddha’s Nirvdria, the beginning 
of the history' of Mahayana must be placed in at least the second century 
A.D. The Sthavira A^vaghosa, on the other hand, is placed within the 
period of the Orthodoxy, and at least five hundred years after the NirvdijM. 
One of the traditions, as we noted, connects him with the Sthavira Parfiva 
who vas a contemporary of Kapiska and an adherent of the SarvastivSda 
sect. I’his tradition goes to make the Sthavira A^vaghosa a younger con- 
temporary of PiirSva and Vasumitra, the latter being leading Thera under 
whose presidency the Buddhist Council of Kapi^a’s time is said to have 
been convened in Kaslrmir. 

The Milinda and a few of Buddliaghosa’s commentaries maintain the 
tradition of a groat Thera called Assagutta (A^vagupta) ^ whose date is 
])laced five hundred years after the Nirvdi^a and who is wrongly represented 
as a contemporary of the Bactrian King, Milinda-Menander. He is 
described in tlic Milinda as the ablest known exponent of Buddhism of the 
ago echo was a great contemporary of the Thera Ayupala of tho Sankheyya 
Pnrivena 8 (iSarnkhya monastic school) in Sagala (^akala), situated in 
TTttariipatha, as well as of tho Thera Dhammarakkhita who was evidently 
a master of the Sutta Pitaka and resided in the city of Pataliputra.'^ Assa- 
gutta usually lived in the Vattaniya hermitage ® which is located elsewhere 
ill the V’indhya forest. He was e\idently the leader of the Sangha at the 
time, for it was he who summoned an assembly at Yugandhara to discuss 


oonvorted into Buddhism. He learnt the teaching of the Buddlia. (For details see 
Mihndti-PaAho, pp. 6 foil.), 

1 A celebrated Buddhist Commentator of the Hinayana School (vide B. C. Law, 
T/ze Li/r rind Work of Buddhaghosa). 

2 Ctdaramsa, edited by Geiger, Vol. I, w. 215—217, 

Bodhimanijasainlpaiphi jato brahmapa-mAnavo | 
vijja-sippa-kalavedl tlsu vedesu pfirago || 

Samma-vinfiata-samayo sabba-vada-visarado ( 
vadatthi Jamhudlpamhi Ahinijanto pavAdino || 

Viharaip ekaip. agamma rattiiji Patafljah-mataip [ 
parivatteti sarppuimapadaiu suparimandalaip || 

2 Buddhacarita, Pt. II, Intro., pp. xiii fell. 

* Fo-Sho-Hing-Taan-Kivg (S.B.E. Vol. XIX), pp. 325f., 336. 

t Milinda-Pailho, Trenckner Ed., pp. 6, 7, 14, etc. 

° Ibid., p. 19. 

’’ Ibid., p. 18 — Pataliputtanagare Asokarame ayasmA Dhanunarakkhito pati- 
vasati . 

® Ibid., p. 14 — ayam kho NAgasena AyasmA Assagutto Vattaniye senasane 
viharati. 
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the danger caused by MUinda’s oontrovereies.i In the oommentariee he is 
regarded as an example of a KalySnamitta, full of compassion, association 
with whom leads to the destruction of ill-wiU.* The MUinda refers to the 
Bakkhitatala which was a protected plain, in the Himalayan region, where 
the arahants met and discussed what they should do to solve the questions 
put by Milinda.® Buddhaghosa in his Visvddhimagga * and Atthasalinl,'^ 
speaks of a Thera Assagutta, evidently a visitor to the Vattaniya hermitage 
in the Vindhya forest, by whose desire the pool water was turned into curds 
before the meal and became natural water again after the meal. 

ASvaghosa’s reference to the Suttee rite ® gives rise to a chronological 
problem. So far as the classical writers' are concerned, it is Strabo who, 
basing his account on the authority of Aristoboulos, a companion of Alexan- 
der, says that he had hoard from some persons of wives burning themselves 
along with their deceased husbands and Moing so gladly and that those 
women who refused to bum themselves were held in disgrace. ^ 

It is clear from Strabo’s account that Suttee was until then only a 
Taxilian usage. It is highly doubtful if the usage was prevalent even in 
Taxila in Alexander’s time. Strabo must have recorded what he came to 
know of the rite as it was prevalent in his time (i.e. first century A.D.). 
There seems to be much truth in Vincent Smith’s opinion when he says, 
‘Suttee probably was a Scythian rite introduced from Central Asia.’ ® 

The Mahdbhdrata is full of descriptions of the different customs and 
usages of the peoples of Uttarapatha. The widows preferred to betake 
themselves to ascetic life instead of burning themselves with their deceased 
husbands. ® The Kura ladies are not known to have observed the Suttee 
rite. But in the Mahdbhdrata w {Striparva) Vidura is represented as burning 
on a funeral pyre, by the king’s orders, all the widows who gathered together 
from the different parts of the country and in the ^dntiparva of the same 
Epic 11 the Suttee rite is praised as a practice in the case of aU chaste widows. 


1 Ibid., p. 6 — Atha kho ayasma Aasagutto dibbaya eotadhatuya MilindaEisa 
ranno vacanam siitva Yiigandharamivtthako bhikkhuHonghaip sannipatotva bhikkliu 
puorhi. 

* Sumangala-vildsinlfJl, p. 779; ManoratJia-puranl (Sinhalese Ed.) I, p, 28; Sam- 
mohavmodani, p. 272. Aasagnttatthorasadise mottabhavanarato kaly&namitte 
sevantassapi vyapado pnhTyati; Malaiasokora, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names^ I, 
p. 224. 

3 MUinda, p. 0 — Tena kho jiana samayena kotisata arahanto Himavante pabbate 
Rakkhitatalo pat'ivasanti. 

* V\suddhimagga, p. 430 — Assaguttatthero Vattaniyasenfiaano bhikkhusahgham 
sukkhabhattam bhnhjamanarn disva udakosonqliin divase divase pure-bhatte dadhi- 
rasam (dadhisaram) hotiiti adhit^t-hasi. Pure-bhatte gahitarp dadhirasam (dadhisararo) 
hoti, pacchabhatto pSkatika-udakam ova. 

3 AUhaadlinl, p. 419 — Aasagkittatthero VattaniyasenSsano bhikkhuBea\gham suk- 
khabhattam bhuhjam&naiii disva udakasondup divase divase pure-bhattaip dadhisaram 
hotuti adhi^hahi. Purebhottain dadhisaraip hoti pacchfibhatte pakatikarp eva. 

® Saw^arananda, VIII, 42. 

^ Strabo, Bk. XV, Ch. i, Sec. 62; McCrindle, Ancient India os described inClaaaical 
Literature (Constable, 1901), p. 69. 

* Oxford History of India, p. 62. 

® Mahdbhdrata, XV, 148, 3 — ^8'ocyd hhavati bandhUndm palih^nd tapaevinl.^ 
Chapter 26, w. 42 and 43 — ‘Ye c&pyanath&statrasann&nade^asaniagatah | 
tazpdea sarvfin samanayya ro^ln kftvSi sahasrada^ H 
citva darubhirvyagraih prabhutaih anehap^itaih ( 
d&hayom&sa Viduro dharmarsjasys i^asan&t * 1| 

Chapter 148, w. 8-10. 

^Patihln& tu k& n&r! sati jivitumutsahet 
Evam vilapya bahudhA karunam s& suduhkhita 
Pativrata sampradlptaip pravivew hutd^anam 
Tatadcitr&ngadadhararp bhartt&raip sanvapa^yata 
Vim&nasthe^ sukrtibbi^ pujyamanaip mah&tmabhiit^.* 
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AiSvagho^ must have lived in some part of UttarSpatha or heard about 
the SuttM rite whioh became prevalent in the country of Gandhfira. And 
if it became a widely prevalent usage among the women of India of his 
■time, he must have flourished even after the Kusfina age. 

Even admitting That ASvagho^ was a Hinayilna Buddhist, Johnston 
has pertinently raised the interesting question as to the particular Buddhist 
sect and school of thought to which he might have belonged and tended to 
maintain that he was ‘either a BahuSrutika or an adherent of the school 
(the Kauknbkas ?) from which the Bahu^rutikas issued’.^ The Kauku- 
likas were evidently a typical school of Buddhist pessimists, the main pro- 
position of their doctrine being: aabbe dhammd kukkvld, ‘All conditioned 
things are without qualification no better than a welter of embers ’.2 The 
BahuSrutikas who had seceded from the Kaukulikas CPab Gokulikas) 
were also known in the Pali Chrftnicles by the name of Bahulikas.® Com- 
bining the two names into one, one may get a name corresponding with 
bahulam-asautika, meaning ‘one guided by much of non-Buddhistic doctrinal 
tradition,’ which as an epithet is applied in the Mahdvamsa ^ to a Thera of 
Ceylon called Tissa who brought about a separation between the Maha- 
vihSra and the Abhayagiri monks. The Tibetan tradition derives the name 
of the BahuSrutiyas from their teacher, Bahii^mtiya, and tells us that 
‘in addition to the five propositions held by the Mahfisanghikas, they 
considered it as a fundamental doctrine that there is no mode of life leading 
to real salvation, that the tmth of suffering is the Noble Truth, that to 
perceive the suffering of the samskaras is to enter perfect purity, that there 
is no way of seeing the misery of suffering and the misery of change; the 
Samgha is but subject to worldly laws and conditions, arahants acquire 
the doctrine of others, there is a rightly preached way and a right entry 
into samdpatti.’^ 

According to Vasumitra, the BahuSrutikas generally followed the 
Sarvastivadin doctrine, differing from it mainly on two points, while in the 
Makdvyutpatti (275) they are counted among the schools which seceded 
from the Sarvastivada. 

Johnston’s argument for connecting the BahuSnitikas with the Maha- 
.sanghikas is rather weak. The acceptance of ‘the five points of MahSdeva ’ 
was held as the common feature of all the sects and schools of thought 
belonging to the Mahasangha family. These points were all directed against 
Orthodoxy upholding the ideal of Arhatship.® Now the fourth point of 
Mahadeva lays down that Arhats gain spiritual perception by the help of 
others.'^ And if the Bahu^nitiyas maintained this \’iew and ASvagho^a, 
too, did the same,® it follows that both the BahuSrutiyas and Afivagho^ 
belonged to the opposite camp, and not to the Mahasanghikas. 

i The Buddhacarita, II, Intro., p. xxxiii. 

* Kaihdvatthuppakarana-a^hakathd, JPTSf 51 . ^ Sahht sarfbkhdrd ktikhuld 

miaccikahgdra-sammissd. ’ 

Vide also B. C. Law, The Debates Commentary, PTS Tr. Senes, 70. 

3 Kathdvatthuppakarana-affkakaihd, p. 2 — ^Ookulikanilcdyato bhij)itvd apardni dve 
dcariyakuldni jdtdni Panimttivddd ca Bahidikd ca. Bahtisautikd ti pi tesarp eva ndmam,^ 

Cf. Dipavamm, V, 41 : ^ Ookidikdndrn dve bhedd aparakdlamhi jdyatha: Bahussutakd 
(varianta Bahuaautikd, Bahidikd) ca parl^iaiti duvidhd bhijjittha bhikkhavo* 

* XXXIII, 96 — *^Taa8aai8aoBahalama88uTi3saUhero'tivi88iUo, Kuddho *bhayagiriin 
gantvd vasipakkhayi vaharp tahim*. 

® Rockbill, of the Buddha, pp. 183, 189; Malalosekdra, Dictionary of Pali 
Proper Namee, H, p. 274. 

® N. Dutt, Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Schools, p. 230. 

7 La Vallee Poussin in JRA8, 1910, pp. 413£F. 

0 Saundarananda, V, 17: Yatnena tu pratyayaneyabuddhir vimoksam dpnoti 
pardirayena — He whose intelligence is susceptible only to external conditions obtains 
salvation with difficulty and offiy by depending on others. 
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There must have been something ■wrong somewhere. The seoeders 
from the Kaukulikas were the Bahulikas, and the Bahusutrakas (Bahu- 
suttaka) according to the Dipamtfua. i Whatever the sect or school of 
thought to which ASvagho§a belonged, it was closely connected with th^, 
Sarvastivada, and this is clearly borne out by the Chinese tradition connect- 
ing the Sthavira ASvaghosa with the Sthavira P5r^va or his disciple Punya- 
yaSa. The Pali Chronicles ^ speak of the KMyapiyas as seceders from 
the Sarvastivada, and of the Sarvastivada and the Dharmagupta as seceders 
from the MahiSasaka sect. It is not unreasonable to think that the Dhanna- 
gupta sect was better an offshoot of the Sarvastivada, and it would be 
historically sound if the Dharmaguptas were taken as those who were also 
known by the name of BahuSrutikas. The KS-^j'apiyas, as their name 
implies, upheld the tradition of Mahakfi^yapa and venerated him as their 
great patriarch or patron saint. ‘The dosblbig of the epithet maha before 
Ka^yapa’s name proved’, says Johnston ‘that this saint -w’as specially 
revered by ASvaghosa’s sect, a conclusion supported by the story of his 
conversion in the Biiddhacarita (Chinese version), xvi.’ Johnston quotes 
the views of Przyluski ^ to establish that the Mahasahghikas also are known 
to share with ASvagho^ a knowledge of the saint SudarSana, a S 3 )ocial 
veneration for Ka^yapa, and an insistence on the connection of the asterism 
Pu9ya with the Buddha. b. 

These constitute only a presumptive e-vidence which is inconclusive 
in effect. The Sthavira Sudar&ina mentioned by A^vaghosa in his Saun- 
darannnda ® may not have been the Sudarfiana revered by the Mahasahghikas. 
The Tibetan tradition speaks of a Sthavira Sudariana who was formerly 
Simha, king of Kashmir, and a contemporary of Kapiska and the Mahayanist 
priest A^vaghosa of northern coimtries. ^ 

If AAvagho^ has upheld the points of the doctrine which tradition 
associates with this or that sect and school of thought, it may he due to 
the fact that ho was a BahuSrutika within the definition of Hinayana and 
closely cormected with the Sarvastivada tradition. It is truly said of the 
Sthavira ASvaghosa of the middle country associated with the Sthavira 
Par^va that he made ‘an extensive study of the Sutras, seeking a clear 
comprehension of the doctrine. Buddhistic as well as non -Buddhistic ’.8 

As for the Dharmaguptas, none of the propositions controverted in 
the Katluwatthu is referred to them in the commentary. The Tibetan tradi- 
tion would have us believe that they derived their name from their leader 
called Dharmagupta. They maintained, inter alia, that there is a rew'ard 
for offerings made to the Buddha but not for those made to the Sahgha. 

The effectiveness of offerings made in the name of the Buddha is 
advocated in the Milinda ® containing the doctrinal views of the school of 
Afivagnpta. The importance of iraddha, mrya, and other points of the doc- 
trine stressed in the WTitings of ASvagho^a is equally emphasized in the 
MilindaM In the Milinda, just as in the kavyas of Aivaghosa, w'e have a 


1 V, 41. 

® Mahdvamsa, Chap. V, w. 8-9 — MahimsdsakabhUckhUhi bhikkku sabbauha- 
vadino DhammaguUikabhikkhii ca jatd khalu ime duve. Jdtd sabbatthavddfhi Kasaa- 
piyS 

3 The Buddhacarita, Pt. II, Intro., pp. xxvii-ixviii. 

* Le GoncUe de Rdjctgrha, 206. 

s The Buddhacarita, Pt. II, Intro., p. xxix. 

® XVI, 89. 7 Suzuki, op, cit., p. 15, 

« Suzuki, op. cit., p. 28. » Milinda, pp, 291, 294, etc. 

B., Xn,v. Ill; A'., XVI, 47, 93 foll.;iS.,IV, 29; V, 1, 6; XV, 21 ; XVUI, 4 (bhakti). 

Milinda, p. 30 — Saddhdya tarati ogham viriyena dukkham 

acceii 
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synth^B of the views of different Buddhist sects and schools. Both 
presuppose the Samkhya and Yoga, the Nyaya and Vaife^ika systems of 
philosophy. 1 The true spirit of the Dharmaguptas is probably set forth by 
•ASvaghosa in the following exhortation of the Buddha addressed to Nanda : — 

‘Rise up, for you stand in the Law, beloved of my followers. Do not 
lay your head at my feet ; you do not do me so much reverence by obeisance 
as by this acceptance of the Law.’ 

‘To-day you have learnt that which is of good purport and full of 
learning and have followed the Law according to the learning.’ * 

It is stated at the end of the Chinese translation of the Abhinishramana- 
sutra 3 that the foUowing titles of the Life of the Buddha have been adopted 
by different schools : the Mahdvastu by the Mahasahghikas, the lyalitavisiara 
by the Sarvastivadina, and the ^akyamuni-carita by the Dharmaguptas. 
There is no life of the Buddha known as yet in Sanskrit bearing the title 
of ^dkyamuni-carita. If by the ^dkyamuni-carita is meant no other work 
than the Buddhacarita, then we have a definite tradition to connect A^va- 
gho^a with the Dharmaguptas. 

A^vaghoM was a well-read man and he was accurate in his knowledge. ^ 
A careful study of the two kavyas of Afivaghosa shows that the poet was 
well acquainted with the Rgveda, the Epics and the Upanisads. Even 
the Divyavadana, a work of the Sarvastivada school, was not unknown to 
him. The ceremony of measuring out soma as referred to in the Saundara- 
nanda (1, 16 ; II, 36) suggests the possibility of his knowledge of the Satapatha 
Brahmana. His close acquaintance with the Sveta^vatara among the 
Upanisads may ho easily inferred from a number of possible parallels.® 
A^vaghow’s exposition of the Samkhya sy stem through the mouth of Arada ” 
has close parallels in the Moksadhamia sectioji of the Mahdhhdrata. Keith 
says that B\iddha’s meeting with Arada gives ample proof of the influence 
of Samkhya on Buddliism.’ 

A^vaghosa refers to Brhaspati who begot Bharadv5ja on Mamata. ® 
There are many other references to Brhaspati in the BuddhacariUi (I, 41 ; 
IV, 74-5 ; VII, 43). ® Brhaspati and 6ukra were the first authors of worlcs on 
polity. The Saundaranan^ (I, 4) and the Buddhacarita (IT, 50; X, 18; 
XII, 88) mention the name of Angirasa. 1° Agastya asked for RohinI, wife 
of Soma and obtained Lopamudra who resembled her. The name of this 
sage occurs in the Rgveda (VII. 10. 33). He was called Manya.i* In the 
Buddhacarita and the Saundarananda there is a mention of ParaSara.^® 
The Rgveda (VII. 18. 21) refers to him along with Satyayatu and ^'aSistha. 
According to the Nirukta (VI, 30), he was the son of VaSistha. Ambarisa 


1 Milinda, p. 3j Sankhyd Yoga Nlti Viseeikd. 

2 Saundarananda, 'K.yill, 22, 26; 

Uttis^ha dharme etluta 

kim padayorme patito’si tQurdhii& 1 
abhyarcanaip me na tatha pranamo 
dhanne yathai^ pratipattireva || 22 
Adyarthavatto firutavacchrutarp 

tad?ohrutaiiurupain pratipadya dharmain 1 25 
® Nanjio, No. 680 — A catalogue of the Cliineae translation of the Buddhist Tripi- 
taka by Bimyiu Nanjio, p, 163. 

* Jolmaton, Bxiddhacarita, Pt. II, p. xliv, 

® Ihid.t pp. xlv and xlvi. ® Ibid., xii. 

’ Bnddhiat Philoeophy , . 139. ® Bidddhvcarita^TV ^ 74. 

* Cf. Mafidbhdrata , I, 76, 3191. See Vedtc IndeXy IT, p. 72. 

11 Buddhacarita, IV, 73; cf. Mhh., HI, 110, 10092; III, 130, 10541 ; IV, 21, 656. 

^2 Rgveda, i, 165, 

Buddhacarita, TV, 76; Sawxdarananda, VII, 20. Cf. Mhh,, I, 00, 2209. 
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is mentioned in the Btiddhacariia and SaundaranandaA The ^veda 
mentions Ambari^ as a V&rsagira (I, 100, 17). There were many Ajnba- 
riMS of whom the most important was the son of NabhAga. Praj&pati is 
mentioned in the Buddhacarita (XII, 21). It occurs- several times in the 
Mahdbhdrata (XIII, 19, 1475; 20, 1498 ; 40226 — sargdt prajdpate^). The 
name of the Kaurava king Pandu occurs in the Saundarananda (VII, 46) 
and in the Buddhacarita (IV, 79).^ He was the son of Vyasa by Ambalika, 
the widow of Vicitravirya, husband of Kunti and Madri, and father of the 
five Panda vas. A^vaghosa mentions the name of the royal sage YayAti 
who dallied with the ApsarS Vi^vaki in the Caitraratha grove. ^ In the 
Rgveda (I. 31. 17; X. 63. 1) he is mentioned once as an ancient sacrifioer 
and once as a king.-* Vyasa arranged the lost Vedas in many sections.® 
He was kicked by the harlot Kafiisundati.® He was also called Dvaip&yana 
who classified the Vedas. ^ He was the Son of ParaSara and Satyavati.® 
ViSvamitra who was the son of Gadhi (Gadhija) ® was captivated by the 
Apsara Ghrtacl.i® The Buddhacarita (IV, 19) mentions RsyaSfnga who was 
enticed by ^anta.n He was the son of Vibhandaka according to the 
Rdmdyaiia (III, 110, 9991). Dirghatapas Gautama is mentioned in the 
Buddhacarita (IV, 18). Ho was captivated by a low caste young woman . 12 
Dirghataj>as later came to be called Dirghatamas.i® Aja is mentioned in the 
Buddhacarita (VIII, 79).'^ ASvaghosa refers to Mann, son of Vaivasvata.i® 
TSlajahgha fell in love with Menaka.’" ASvaghosa mentions Aurva.i’ 
Prthu,!® and Mandhatr.'* The Saundarananda mentions Sagara,“ Bhar- 
gava,2i Vabniki 22 and Kanva.23 Sagara twice referred to hy ASvaghow 
(B., I, 49; S., I, 25) occurs also in the Balakanda of the Rdmdyaiyi. It is 
mentioned in the Saundarananda (I, 16; II, 36) that king ^uddhodana 
caused his priest to measure out the Soma at the proper time and with due 
ceremony. Aivaghosa refers to Yoga in his Saundarananda (V, 32).*® 
King Santanu, son of Pratipa, lost all self-control when Ganga left him.*® 
A^vaghosa refers to the fall of Indra.*® Janaka was able to instnict the 

^ Buddhacarita^ IX, 69; Saundarananda, VII, 51. 

* MahabhdraUt, I, 116, 4487; I, 96, 110. 117-8; I, 40, 1068; I, 60, 2213, etc. 

^ Buddhacarita, IV, 78; Saundarananda, II, 63; XX, 50; cf. Mahdbhdrata, I, 76, 
3168, see. 144. 

* Cf. Mahdbhdrata, I, 76, 3164, 3171-2. 

® Buddhacarita, I, 42; of. Mbh., I {anujeram). 

® Buddhacarita, IV, 10; of. Saundarananda, VIT, 30. 

’ S., VII, 29. 

« Mbh., I, 17, 20, 26. 66, 66, 69-60, 76-6, 79, oto, 

® Buddhacarita, IV, 20; Saundarananda, VTI, 86, 

Mbh., I, 71, 2914, 2917, 2918; I, 74. 3066; I, 176, 662, etc.; cf. Rdmdyana, IV, 36, 
7; I, 66. 

Cf. Saundarananda, VII, 34; Itdmdyana, I, 9, 3; cf. Mbh., I, 2, 443; H, 440; III, 
110, 9994; ef. also Nalimka Jataka, Jdt., V, pp, 193£f. 

1* Gt. Mbh., no, Bhdfmaeatyavatisartivdda; Mbh., 1, Ibi, il92, il98. 

Cf. Saundarananda, I, 4, 

Cf. Mbh., xni, 6668, 7684. 

B., vin, 78; cf. Harimmia, 433, 633; Mbh., I, 75, 3126, 3137, 3138, etc. 

1' S., VII, 39; Mbh., I. 75, 2916, 2916, 2918; I, 8, 943-4, 945, etc, 

B., I, 10; Mbh., Ill, 316, 17466. 

1® Buddhacarita, I, 10; of. Mbh., XH, 29, 1030-32. 

Buddhacarita, 1, 10 ; cf. Mbh., VI, 17, 646 — AlAndhatria stated to have been taken 
out by the ASvins from hie father’s womb by a surgical operation. 

20 Saundarananda, I, 26; Mbh., XII, 29, 1023. 

*1 Saundarananda, I, 26; cf. Mbh., XI, 661; Xll, 60. 

*2 Saundarananda, I, 26. 

2» Ibid., I, 26; cf. Mbh., I, 68-70. 

2® Mbh., I, 916; I, 1218. 

26 Saundarananda, VII, 41 ; Mbh., I, 96, 3707; I, 09, 3020, 3923, 3966-7. 

2* Saundarananda, XI, 48; of. Mbh,, XII, 8142. 
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twice-bom in the methods of Yoga.* In the Buddhacarita (II, 3),® Padma 
is mentioned as the lord of elephants. Siddhartha took his delight with the 
6akya king’s daughter-in-law as the thousand-eyed Indra with Saci.® The 
’iSuddhSvfisa gods placed an old man in front of the prince to incite him to 
leave his home.^ Glod Puramdara fell in love with Ahalya, the wife of 
Gautama.® Sanatkumara in the third heaven approached Maghavat.® 
The horse Kanthaka is like that of Tarksya in speed. ^ Ugrayudha met his 
death at the hands of Bhisma.® There is a reference to Viddha Paraiara 
in the Buddhacarita (XII, 66).® 

As an inhabitant of Saketa, ASvaghosa was well acquainted with the 
Rdmayarfa. In the Buddhacarita (I, 43) he refers to Vahuiki as the adikavi 
and in the Saundarananda i® he extols him as dhiman (wise). The narrative 
of Rama’s journey to the forest and the subsequent return of Laksmaija 
to the desolate city bears a striding resemblance to the description given 
in the Buddhacarita of the departure of Siddhartha and the subsequent 
return of the charioteer Chandaka to Kapilavastu. In canto VIII of the 
Buddhacarita there are four references from which may be inferred his 
lamiliarity with the Ayodhyakanda of the Rdmdyarja. Similarity in 
words between the two is conclusive on this point. 

The parallelism existing between Afivaghosa and the epic literature on 
the one hand and A^vagho^a and Kalidasa on the other may be regarded as 
marking a period of transition in the development of classical Sanskrit 
literature. The trend of both the Buddhacarita and the Saundarananda with 
their motif of remmciation naturally brings them more closely into contact 
with the Rdmdyaifa. Gawronski draws our attention to some references 
in the Rdmayarja. One of these, according to Gurner,i® is probably taken 
from the Daiaratha Jataka and not from the Rdmdyana. Two references 
to Vahuiki are, of course, significant in_this connection. Gumer argues, 
however, that the words Vdlmikiradau ca sasarja padyarn,^* may or may 
not be a direct allusion to the well-known incident in the Rdindyarja — nid 
nifdda, etc.i®. In Cowell’s text of the Buddhacarita there is a more conclu- 
sive evidence in the matter in the word, Vdlmikindda-i ca. The allusion to 
Vahniki as the tutor of the two sons, in Saundarananda (I, 26), ^Joints un- 
mistakably to the Gttarakanda. Similarly, it may be shown that A6vn- 
gho^ directly refers to incidents in the Mahdbkdrata.^'^ In both the 
kavyas of AAvaghow, the legend of Madri and Pandu shows the conse- 
quence of addiction to women {B., IV, 79; S., VII, 45). As pointed out 
by Gawronski, the allusion in A^vaghosa’s works to Gautama Dirghatapas 


* Buddhacarita, I, 45; Mbh., XII, 327, 12282. 

® Bdmdyaiia, I, 42, 16; Mbh., VI, 286G. 

3 Buddhacarita, II, 27 ; Rdmayana, VI, 36, 1 ; Mbh., Ill, 1 1 3, 10092. 

* Buddhacarita, III, 26; cf. Divydvaddtia, 408, 

® Buddhacarita, IV, 72; Saundarananda, VII, 26; cf. Mbh., V, 12, 373; XII, 343, 
13205. 

® Buddhacarita, V, 27; cf. Chdndogya Upaniaad, VII, 26, 2. 

^ Buddhacarita, VI, 6; cf. Mbh., VIII, 687; Divydvaddna, 444. 

® Buddhacarita, XI, 18; Mbh., IX, 2, 93; Harivamia, 1082. 

0 Cf. Mbh., XII, 8431 foU. 

Saundarananda, 1, 26. 

Vide JPASB, N.S., Vol. XXIII (1927), pp. 347 foil. 

1® Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, 1919, pp. 27-39 and Notes on the 
Saundarananda, 1922. 

13 JPASB, N.8., Vol. XXm (1927), pp. 347ff.; cf. Buddhacarita, IX, 69, with 
Rdmdyana, VI, cxxviii, 3. 

1^ Buddhacarita, I, 48. 

1® Rdmdyana, H, XV. 

1® Buddhacarita, XI, 31 and ^Saundarananda, IX, 17. 
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also shows the influence of the Sabhapanran of the Mahdbhdrata (Chap. XXI). 
The description of the city of Rajagrha, as given in the BuddMcarita (B., X), 
bears ample testimony to the fact that it is based on a similar description 
given in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahdbhdrata. The works of A^vagho^m 
mark a definite stage in the development of kavya literature from a more 
or less narrative poem to a series of set pieces on conventional topics. This 
tendency appears also in the Rdmdyava. Thus barring a few passages of 
purely Buddhist doctrine, the whole range of topics used by Aivagho^a, 
whether in the main body of his narrative or incidentally, is found alike in 
the Rdtndyaii^a. These topics consist of descriptive passages of purely 
hterarj' value and fragments of thought from the prevading body of ideas 
as expressed in the different schools of philosophy, pohtioal and mihtary 
science, ethics and psychology, grammatical and aesthetic theory, etc. 
The duties of a king, the technique of hn army, the duty of telling un- 
pleasant truths, the moral conflict over the renunciation of vows, the pain 
of separation and consolation in the transitoriness of the world, arc common 
in the Rdmdyaij.a and A^vaghosa. Thus the ideal reigns of Dafiaratha and 
Rama, with the combination of climatic blessings, material prosperity and 
general goodwill of the people, are also reflected in the conditions of Kapila- 
vastu during the reign of Suddhodana and after the return of the Buddha 
(cf. R., I, VI; R., VI, cxviii, 18ff; B., H, 1-16; S., Ill, 30^1). The aUusion 
to Manu in Rdmdyaya (I, VI, 4) is also found. The description of the city 
as given in Saun4aramnda (I, 42-55) is evidently based on the model of 
Rdmdyayn (I, V). The hermitages as described in the Buddhacarita (VII, 32 ) 
and the Saundarananda (I, 5-17) are similar in description to those in the 
RdmayaijM (HI, 1 , 1-9; III, XI, 47-52). The types of asceticism as given in 
the Buddha carita (VII, 14-18) seem to be an elaboration of the list of techni- 
cal terms for ascetics as given in the Rdmdyat^a (III, VI, 2-5; XII, XCII, 
91-93 ; V, XIII, 38£F.). The nature and tone of Yaiodhara’s lament 
(B., VIII) or Sundari’s lament over desertion by her husband (8., VI, 13-24) 
are echoed in Tara’s laments (R., IV, XX and XXIII) and Sita’s mourning 
(iJ., V, XXV-XXVI and XXVIll). The picture of Simdari, tearing and 
throwing her ornaments (‘Na bhusanartho mama sampratiti sa diksu 
oiksepa vibhu^pani’ — Saundarananda, VI, 28) is the same as that of 
Kaikeyi (Ram., II, IX, 69). The beautiful description of the contrast in 
human fortune, which we find in many jjassages of Kalidasa, is reflected in 
the writings of Asvaghofm. The animal-faced demons of Mara, armed with 
trees and stones, remind us of the hosts of Bavana and the weapons of the 
apes. The juxtaposition of animals in the expression — ‘YaScaiva nana- 
vidhaghorarupaih vyaghrostranagendramrgMvavaktraih’ (B., VI, lix, 23) 
is similar to what we find in the Buddhacarita (XIII, 19). The shout of an 
army and such other noises are described by both. ^ The descriptions of 
mountains and heavenly gardens to wliich the Buddha leads Nanda ^ recall 
similar passages in the Rdmdyava. ® The interpretation of nature in terms 
of human passions, a characteristic feature of classical Sanskrit literature 
from Kalidasa to Jayadeva, has its prototype in the Rdmdyava. * The 
same method is also followed by ASvaghosa when he describes the restless- 
ness of Nanda on his following the Buddha for the first time.^ Cowell 
points out that there is a striking resemblance in the description of women 


1 Rdmdyava, VI, xlii, 38, etc., and Bitddhacarita, XIII, 62fi. 

* Saundarananda, X, 4-i4 and 18-31. 
s V. Ivi, 26-60; ITI, Ixii, 1-16, 

*• E.g. the description of the seasons in RdmSyana, IV, xxviii and Rdmdyava, 
IV, XXX. 

Saundarananda, m, 6. 
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asleep in the palace of ^uddhodana and those in the harem of RSvana.i 
The festival of Indra’s banner may be traced from the Rdmayarja through 
ASvagho^a to Kahdasa The sense of dejection at the end of the festival 
'jnd the general elation when the banner is raised are found in the Rarmyaifa 
as also in A^vagho^a. The father of SiddhSrtha collapses on hearing his 
son’s departure lik e DaSaratha under similar circumstances. 8 

The didactic passages and allusions which are so numerous in the 
works of Aivaghosa are also to some extent derived from the Rdmdyana. 
The Ram&yana in passages of fervent appeal rather than of didactic in- 
sistence, pauses to dwell on examples from familiar names, such as those 
of samts who went to heaven, ^ or of faithful wives. ^ The name of Nahusa 
is mentioned to illustrate not the attainment of heaven but the transitori- 
ness of heavenly state. * Such topics as the breaking of ascetic vows, ^ 
the fulfilment of dkarma by roy*alty 8 and methods of attaining mok^ 8 
or salvation, etc., have not escaped the attention of Aivaghosa. 

A^vagho^a employs the term rajafiastra for the science of politics and 
treats as standard authorities the works of U^anas or ^irkra, and Brhaspati. 
The principles of this science upheld by the poet appear to have been based 
on the rdjadharma section of the Great Epic. The Buddhacarita 1“ refers to 
Udayin as an authority on nlti or the science of worldly conduct and in the 
Saundannanda occurs the word dan^nUi. 

A^vagho^a in his Buddhacarila (II, 4) mentions horses adorned with 
various auspicious marks. 

Rsi Atreya incidentally finds mention as the first propounder of the 
science of hcaMng.i^ But from this fact it cannot be inferred that Aiva- 
ghosa kept in view Caraka, the legendary court physician of Kaniska. 

The picture of the pleasures of love drawn by Aivaghosa is marked 
by that wealth of ultimate detail which appeals to all Indian poets. But 
stiU more sincere is Aivaghosa ’s burning enthusiasm for his own ideal. In 
the Saundarananda Nanda’s rejection of Simdari may seem to us heartless; 
the transference of his fickle affection to the apsards has its comic side but 
in the end he seeks the welfare of others even as does the Buddha. Rama 
on the contrary in his rejection of Sita after the long agony' of separation 
has no warmer motive than obedience to the doctrine that Caesar’s wife 
must be above suspicion. ^8 

I^A^vaghosa seems to be acquainted with Kama^astra. He refers to 
llio methods of Yoga in his BuddhacarilaM The Uttaramimainsa (Vedanta 
system) and Vai6e§ika systems were entirely unknown to him. Although 
there is no specific reference to the Rurvamimamsa-sutras, the term vidhi 
is used in the technical sense of this school. There is every reason to believe 
that Aivaghosa had knowledge at least of the first section of the Nyayasutras 
now extant. 

The reference to kdvyadharma in the Saundarananda show's Aivaghosa’s 
acquaintance with poetics. ^ 


1 Cf. Buddhacarita, V, 47-63 and Rdmayana, V, x, 36-49; V, ix, 33-36 and V 
xi, 29-36. 

“ Cf. Ramdyana, U, Ixxiv, 36; IV, xvi, 37 and 39; IV, xvii, 2, etc., and 
Buddhacarita, I, 63; III, 12; VUI, 73; Saundarananda, III, 26; IV, 46. 

“ Buddhacarita, VIII, 73; Ramdyatfa, 11, Ixxiv, 36. 

* Rdmdyana, II, Ixiv, 42. 6 Ibid,, II, exviii, 16-12, etc. 

® Saundarananda, XI, 42-61 and Buddhacarita, XI, 13— ik 
’ Buddhacarita, X, 68 and Saundarartartda, VII, 61 . 

8 Buddhacarita, IX, 26. 8 Ibid., XII, 67. 

^8 IV, 64. n n, 28. *8 Buddhacarita, I, 43. 

^8 Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1628, p. 61. 

1* Buddhacarita, I, 46; H, 46 and XH, 106; vide JBAS, 1914, pp. 747 foil. 
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In the Saundarananda ^ there is a reference to MinyavSda and the words 
iunya and iunyatd occur in verses 20 and 17. The theory of iHnyatd was 
evolved in the minds of the teachers who lived long before Nagfiijuna.* 
A^vagho^a’s employment of the terms of the theatre and the dramatic forms 
of address bear testimony to his knowledge of the principles of dramatic 
technique. 

The various kinds of metre employed by him lead us to think that 
prosody was fully developed in his time. He did not strictly foUow the rules 
of Pajjmi. 


1 Canto XII, lfl-22. 

* JEAS, 1914, pp. 747-748. Cf. Baston, JA, 1912, i, 79 foil.; Hultzsoh, ZDMQ, 
Ixsii, 111 foil.; Ixxiii, 220 foil. 




Chaptbe in 

A^VAGHO?A THE POET 


The kavya poetry aa exemplified by A^vagho^’a Buddhacarita and 
Saundararvanda and Kalidasa’a Kumdrctaanibhava and Baghummia represents 
a stage in the development of literary art in India which is beyond the 
earlier stage of poetry of which the two best examples are the MahSbhdrata 
and the Bdmdyaija. The same remark holds true, mutatis mutandis, of 
Aivagho^’s ^driputraprakarana, BKaaa’s Praiimdndtaha and PratijM- 
Yaugandhardyana and Kalid§sk’s- Abhijndna-^akuntalam taking us as 
they do beyond anything produced in earlier times in the form of dramas. 

Aivaghosa was earlier than Kalidasa and Bhasa. Keith says that 
Aivagho^’s Buddhacarita is probably the source of a verse in Bhfisa’s Prati- 
jnd- Yaugandhardyana and its prakrit is unquestionably older in character.^ 
It caimot be accepted that Bhasa stands nearer Aivagho§a in technique 
than Kalidasa.^ A^vagho^ influenced Kalidasa’s style but the chief 
cause of its perfection must have been natural taste and constant re-working 
of what he had written. ® A comparison of the NStyaiastra with the works 
of A^vaghoM win show that 'the Prakrits recognized by the Natyafiastra are 
later than those of Ai vaghosa.^ 

There were kavis in earlier times, many in number, whose personal 
history is either completely forgotten or imperfectly known. But who 
were those kavis of the earlier ages ? The gifted Vedic seers through whose 
mouth the inspired hymns in the Rgveda found their animated utterances 
were revered as kavis and and not inappropriately as sadvipras. The 
Brahmaoas of later ages traced the origin of their gotra names to these best 
of men in whom the poet was inseparably combined with the philosopher, 
the seer with the teacher and priest. There is then nothing to be surprised 
at when in the oldest known Sanskrit lexicon of Amarasimha the kavi or 
poet is defined by a set of synonyms as a person wlio is learned, wise, able 
to judge what is right and wrong, possessed of good understanding, clever 
in sciences and arts, mteUigent, steady in character, talented, endowed with 
knowledge, prudent man of judgment, deeply versed, sensible, the foremost 
among men, accomplished, distinguished for culture, an adept, foresighted 
and far-sighted.® Even AAvagho§a himself, while speaking of Vahniki, pays 
to him the compliment of being the ddikavi {pioneer among poets) and dhl~ 
man (sensible). The epithet of kavi is appUed to both Brhaspati and ^lukra, 
the former of whom is eulogized as vdcaspati (master of speech) and surdcdrya 
(teacher of the gods), and the latter as kavya (son of a poet, kaviputra^) 
and kavi (one who imparts instruction, kuyaie i).® The adjective, adi, 
is applied where the person is found to be an originator, pioneer or fore- 
runner {pubbanganw) of anything, the maker of a school of thought; e.g. 
the epithets of digare (ddikaro) and tiUhagare (titthakaro) as applied to 


1 Sanskrit Drama, pp. 93-94. * Ibid., p. 96. 

® Ibid.,p. 161. * Ibid.,p. 292. 

® Amarakofa, Brahma varga, 10: 

vidvdn vipaicid dosajAah san sudhih kauvido budhah | 
dhlro maniffjrlah prSjiiah samkkyavan pavdita kavih || 
dhimSn suri krti kfffilabdhavarno vicak^nah 
dUradwr^dirghadarti .....' 

® Amaralcofa, Svargavarga, 127, 128. 
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MahSvira, the founder of a system of thought; the epithet of Sdividvdn 
as applied to r?» Kapila, and the originator of a new style or school of poetry ; 
the ^ithet of adihxvi as applied to Vahniki. 

I *^Going by all these accepted ideas, a person is not entitled to the epithet 
W kavi or poet if he is not at the same time a seer and a creator {draffd, 
sra^id), a propounder and an instructor, the seer of truth, good and-beauty, 
the creator of a literary art of conveying truth, good and beauty. This 
two-fold function of a poet is stated by Aivaghosa himself through the 
following admonition of the Budd ha to Nand^; 

Ihottamebhyo ’pi matah sa tuttamo 
ya uttamam dharmamavapya nai^^hikani 1 
acintayitvatmagatam parifiramam 

Balaam parebhyo ’pyupadestuniicohati || 

Vihaya tasmadiha karyamatmanah ■ 
kuru sthiratman parakSj-yamapyatho | 
bhramatsu sattve^u tamovrtatmasu 
firutapradipo ni^i dharyatamayam || ^ 

‘Here he is considered the best of men who, after obtaining the best 
and final state of things, desires, unmindful of the personal trouble, to 
instruct others about tranquillity. Leaving aside, therefore, thy own work, 
go on doing, thou of steady character, the work for others and hold up 
this torch of tradition in the darkness of night to the beings who are 
wandering, being themselves enveloped by darkness.’ 

I Aivaghosa expressly states at the conclusion of his Saundarananda 
that he had not composed the poem for the sake of poetry. Here the form 
of poetry is subordinated to the nobler purpose of conveying the ultimate 
truth about salvation and tranquillity. ‘This poem, dealing thus with the 
subject of salvation,’ says he, ‘has been written in the kavya style, not to 
give pleasure, but to further the attainment of tranquillity and with the 
intention of capturing hearers devoted to other thuigs. For that I have 
handled other subjects of kavya poetry to make it palatable, as sweet is 
put into a bitter medicine to make it drinkable.’ 

Yan mok^at krtamanyadatra hi maya tat kavyadhannat 
krtam ( 

patum tiktamivausadham madhuyutam * hridyam.katham 
syaditi II — XVlil, 63^^ Kx-ty-ii ? >v 

The function assigned by Afivagho^a to the kavya poetw goes to make 
it only a handmaid of religion and philosophic thoughriy^f religion and 
philosophy are concerned with the subject of ireya or nih^ireyas {ne pas ultra) 
the function of poetry consists in rendering it preya or palatable in its form. 
Evidently this view of the function of poetry was promulgated in the kavya- 
dharma or work on poetics with which ASvagho^ was acquainted. 

There were poets and poetry in the Buddha’s time. The Buddha 
speaks of the four classes of poets, viz. cinj^kavi or the poet of imagination, 
ei fiakav i or the poet of tradition, a tthaiMv i or the poet of s^i purpose, and 
poHSKdi^a-kavi or the improvisatoreT^ TJie Thera Vangisa (Vagtta, same as 
V5ca8pall),'who excelled other brothers in the art of extemporizing, describes 
his previous career as being that of a person who wandered about in the 


1 Saundarananda, XVlIl, 66, 67. 

* Cf. Bhdi;>aka*s Kafub?i€fajarfi. 

3 Ariguttara, U, p. 23U. Cattaro ime bhikkbave kavl. katame catt&ro t ctrUdkctvi, 
ixUakavi, atthakavi, pa^ibhdxuilcavi. 
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country ‘drunk with poesy’ (Kdveyyamatto). i There was a grave reason 
for the Tt hiky i Aivagho^a in describing himself as an aHhahavi mokfdrtha- 
g arbhd krtih ? The attaching of undue importance by the mendicants 
-to the poems skilfully 9 ompo 8 ed by outsiders was apprehended by the Buddha 
as one of the probable causes of future danger to the Glood Faith, and the 
Discourses in which he dwelt on this subject were included by Asoka in the 
list of the seven texts recommended for constant study and remembrance 
by all sections of the Buddhist community. 

It does not follow fr6m the Buddha’s statement that he condemned' 
the art or form of poetr}'. All that he did was to warn his disciples and 
followers against being carried away by the emotional appeal of any and 
every kind of poetry, against sacrificing truth to sentiment. I should better 
quote the w’ords of the Buddha to indicate what was precisely in the Buddhist 
traditional background of A^vaghosa’s mind and thought, 

‘There may be, O Brethren, in times to come mendicants of undeveloped 
body, luideveloped sense (virtue), undeveloped mind, and undeveloped 
wisdom . . . When those discourses which are delivered by the Tath6- 
gata, which are deep and profound in their meaning, which deal with things 
extraordinary and which are concerned with matters relating to voidness, 
are recited, they will not pay attention to them, nor will they give ear nor 
will they produce a heart to know, nor will they deem them worth learning 
by heart and studying ; when on the other hand, those texts which are com- 
posed by the poets, which are in the form of poems (KavikcUd Kdveyya) 
sweetly worded and sweetly phrased (ciUahkhard citiavyanjand) and which 
are presented by the adherents of another school of thought, are recited, 
they -will pay attention to them, give ear, produce a heart to know, etc. 
Thus, indeed, 0 Brethren, from the corruption of the Doctrine will foUow 
the corruption of the Discipline, and vice versa. This is, 0 Brethren, the 
fourth future danger (to the Good Faith) which has not arisen now but may 
arise in the long run.’ ^ 

Evidently in the Buddha’s opinion the appeal of a kdvya or poem lies 
to the emotional side of human nature, and that is made through the skilled 
art of versification, the rhetorical art of embellishment, and the charming 
phrases and idioms. 

To be a poet and a faithful follower of the Buddha at the same time 
Aivagho^a had no other alternative than to justify his indulgence in the art 
of poesy on the ground that it was just meant by him to administer sugar- 
coated quinine pUls as a remedy to the epideiuic of evil in the world. But 
he proved himself to be a pre-eminent poet in spite of himself, and while 
giving an admirable poetic garb to the tenets of salvation which are other- 

1 Sarpyutia, l, HO. 

Mandiyd nu aesi uddhii kdveyya-inatto j 
atthd nu te aavbpacurd na eanti || 
eko vivitte gayandaanamhi | 
nidddmukho kiyi idam aoppoaevd ti H 

* According to Rhys Davids tho arthakavi means ‘ the poet of real life’. — Buddhist 
India, p. 184. 

® Saundarananda, XVIII, 63. 

* AngtUtara Nikdya, HI, p. 107. Puna ca param bhikkhave bhaviaaanti bhikkhS 
andgaiamaddhdnaTji abiidvitakdyd, abhdvitnaild, abkdvUacitld, abhdvitapaAAd, . , . ye 
te auttantd Tathdgatabhdaitd gambhlrd gambhiratihd lokuttard aurthaidpafiaarnyutid teau 
bhaAAamdneau na ausausiaamiti, na eotam odahiaaanti, na aAridcittam upaffhapeaaanti, 
na ca te dhamme uggahetabbam pariydpunitabbam maAAiaaanti, ye pana te auttantd kavi- 
katd kaveyyd cittakkhard ciUavyaAjand bShir%kd advakabhdaitd, teau bhaAAamdneau auaau- 
aiaaanti, aota?^ odahiaaanti, aAAdetUam upaffhapeaaanti. ... Iti kho bhikkhave Dham- 
maaandoad Vinayaaandoao, Vinayaaarldoad Dhammaaandoao. IdaytbhikkhaveoatuUkatft 
andgatabhayatp etarahi asamuppannam dyatitp aamuppajjiaaati. 
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wise dull and uninteresting, he had to conform to all the laws and canons 
of ka,vya poetry {Mvyadharma) and to adroitly employ all the means of 
prosody and rhetoric thereby enabling us to judge him as a poet apart 
from his position and mission as a bhifcsu and religious teacher. •• 

As a poet A^vagow is revealed to us through his two kdvyas, the Buddha- 
carita t and the Saundarananda 2 while, as a dramatist he stands or falls, 
in literary estimation by the merit of his ^dripuiraprakarana. The Buddha- 
carita-kdvya records the acts of the Buddha from his birth to his demise. 

■ In Pali literature there is a kavya known as the J inacarita ® dealing with 
the life of the Buddha less sucoessfuUy on the model of A^vaghosa’s Buddha- 
carita. Keith is of opinion that none arose to surpass Aivagho^a’s achieve- 
ment in depicting the life of the Buddha.'* The description of the entrance 
of the prince in the Buddhacarita * is similar to that of the actions of the 
women of the city on the advent of ^ivat and Parvati in the Kumdrasarp- 
hhava * and this has also a parallel in the Raghuvam-ia ’’ in connection with 
the entry of Aja and Indumati.® In the third canto of the Buddhacarita 
the descriptions of women with misplaced jewellery (v. 14), of the tumult 
and clinking of anklets which frightened the birds in the house (v. 16), of 
the females who were unable to move fast on account of heavy hips and 
breasts (v. 16), and of the rush of women at the windows whose ear-rings 
came into contact and whose faces like lotuses were bound into a bundle 
(v. 21) have their parallels in the Kumdrasambhava (1, 4 ; III, 55 ; I, 11) and 
in the Raghuvarnia (XVI, 56). 

A complete Sanskrit text of the Buddhacarita is not available. Samuel 
Beal offers us an English translation of the whole text from its Chinese 
version which also includes an account of the distribution of Buddha’s 
relics and their enshrinement. In the Chine.se version, the text of the 
BtMhacarita ® consists of twenty-eight cantos while in the Sanskrit text 
edited by Cowell and subsequently by Johnston the first thirteen cantos only 
can be claimed to be the composition of Afivagbo^ together ]>BrhapB -with 
some portions of canto XIV. The remaining four cantos (XIV-XVII) 
added by Amrtananda must be left out of account here. 

MM. Shastrl has compared Cowell’s edition of the Buddhacarita with the 
new manuscript which he received. He has noticed a passage consisting 


1 Edited by E. B. Cowell, 1893, and tronalated by lum m SBEy VoL 49; Translated 
into German by C. Cappeller and R. Schmidt, 1924; into Italian by C. Formichi; 
Poussin, JRAS, 1913, pp. 417-419; L. Fmot, JA, 1898; B. Hultzch, ZDMQy 1918; 
E. H. Jolinston, JRASy 1927, Buddhacar%ta (Acts of the Buddha), Pts. I and II (Te^t 
and Translation); Madhava Shastri Bhanderj, Buddhacarita, cantos II and III, 1029 
(Kavyasarasamgraha); C. W. Gumer, Some textual noted on ASvagho^a'a Buddhacarita, 
^,4.15.6, 1926; E. W. Hopkins, Buddhacarita, JAOS, 1901; Dattatraya Shastn Nigudkar 
and K. M, Joglekar, Buddhacarita (cantos I-V), 1912; Glopal Raghunath Nandargikar, 
Ths Buddhacaritam (I-V), Poona, 1911; Lokur, Buddhacaritam (cantos I-V), 1912; 
Pandeya Jagannatha Prasad, Aivaghoaa'a Buddhacarita, canto VUI, Bankipore, 1920; 
V. V. Sovani, Buddhacaritam, cantos I-V with notes, Poona, 1911, 

■ Edited by H. P. ShastrS {Bibliotheca Indica Series, 1910; rt-iseue in 1936 by 
Chintaharan Chakravartty) ; E. H, Johnston, Saundaranandak&vya (Text and Transla- 
tion); Saundaranandakdvya, Bengali Translation, by B. C. Law (Ist Ed. 1 922 and 2ud 
Ed. 1923), 

# B. C. Law, A History of Pali Literature, H, pp. dl 4 foil. It is a Pali kfivya com- 
posed in different metres. It represents a poetic development in Pali similar to that 
represented by the Buddhacarita m the Sanskrit Buddlust literature. 

^ History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 61. s* 

* in, 13-24. 6 VII, 56-69. 7 VH, 6-13. 

* Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 191 ; vide B. C. Law, iSaundara- 
nandoy Bengali Tr., Preface. 

• WideSomecriticolnotesonAivaghoaa's Buddhacarita by J. S. 8poyet,JRAS, 1914. 

pp. 106-118. 
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of llj verses -which was a lacuna in Cowell’s work. The lacuna commences 
from the middle of the second line of verse 41 in chapter 9 of Cowell’s edition. 
The eleven verses which he has quoted complete the sense of the context. 
These have been translated in the Chinese version in 16 verses. MM. 
Shftstrl has given a comparative table of the verses in each canto in the two 
translations by Cowell and Beal. He has shown from this table that the 
Chinese translation is a ‘free one and not a close translation ’.^ 

Johnston * points o it that Dr. F. Weller ® has concentrated on producing 
a correct Tibetan text of the Buddhacarita and an accurate translation of 
it. Johnston admits that he has derived much help from this work although 
he has not agreed with some of his interpretations. Here he has given his 
own conjectures regarding some of the variants. He has given a few corro- 
borative references mainly from the Chinese translation, from the Saundara- 
nanda, from Aryasura’s Jdtalcantdld and from Beal’s Romantic Legend of 
&3,kya Buddha which contains a number of passages taken direct from the 
Buddhacarita especially from canto IX. 

We are not prepared to accept the -views of Keith and Wintemitz that 
Saundarananda was his first attempt. * We do not agree with Hultzsch 
who says that from the concluding verses it may be assumed that Aivagho^a 
-wrote the Saundarananda first and the Buddhacarita afterwards (ZDMQ, 
72, 121f.). Traces of fully developed kavya poetry are found in the Saun- 
darananda and not in the Buddhacarita. Had it been an earlier work, we 
could not have found such an advanced ka-vya poetry in the Saundarananda 
which surely excels the Buddhacarita as a piece of poetry. The Buddha- 
carita is essentially the work of an artist. The poet shows his skill in depict- 
ing the loving ruses by which the ladies of the harem seek to divert the mind 
of the prince from the desire to renounce the vanities of the world. Keith 
says that A^vaghosa was well skilled in the Ktoaiastra.^ 

The Buddhacarita is based either on the Lalitavistara or on the same 
materials and save in its sjjirit of devotion to the Buddha it is not markedly 
different from the Hinayana as jwinted out by Keith.® 

The Buddhacarita has many points of agreement^and difference with the 
Lalitavistara traditionally known as a Sarvastivada work. Some of the 
points of agreement are as follows : 

On his return from Suddhodana’s palace Asita compassionately enjoined 
the son of his younger sister (i.e. Naradatta ?) in every way to become the 
disciple of the sage (Buddha); 

‘Krtamatiranujaeutam ca djstvS, 

munivacanasravane ’pi tanmatau ca | 
bahuvidhamanukampaya sa sadhuh 
priyasutavadviniyojay'ancakara’ |/ 

(Buddhacarita, Canto J, verse 86.) 

Cf. ‘ Vande tvam varasarthavaha tribhave sarve jage pujitam 

Asitah praha ca bhagineya muditah samSruyat^m bha^to | 
Buddhabodhi yada Srposi jagato varteti oakram hyayam 
^lighram pravraja ^asane’sya munaye tatprapsyase nirvftim’ || 
(Lalitavistara, Lefmann’s Ed., p. 111.) 


1 A new manuscript of Buddhacarita, JPASB, 1909, N.S. pp. 47-49. 

2 JRAS, 1927, Pt. I, January, pp. 209-226. 

® Dae Leben dee Buddha von Aiii^hoea, Leipzig, 1 926 — Tibetan text with German 
translation covering cantos I-tTU. 

4 History of SanakrU Literature, l92S,p. 61 ■, Hietory of Indian Literature, XI, p. 262. 
t History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 68; cf. Buddhacarita (Cowell), Book XI, 
w. 22-34. 

t Buddhist Philosophy, p. 227. 
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Cf. Also ‘ . tatra khalvasito mahanjimaradattain manavakametada- 
vocat. Yada Naradatta injuya buddho loke utpanna iti tada tvam gatva 
tasya liasane pravraje^. Tatte bbavi?yati dirgharatramarthaya hitaya 
suliayeti’ {Ibid., p. 108). •' 

‘Attano santikam agatan? aha; 

Tata Suddhodanamaharajassa kule putto jato Buddhainkuro, esa 
paficatimsa-vassani atikkamitva Buddbo bhavissatiti, tvam etam datr^hum 
labbissasiti, ajj’eva pabbajahiti.’ 

(Nidanakatha, Jdtaka, Vol. I, p. 66.) 

Since a universal accomplishment of all objects took place with the birth 
of Siddhartha, the newly bom baby is named accordingly : 

‘Evamvidha rSjasu tasya tasya 

Sarvarthasiddhiaca yato baWhuva 1 
Tato n^^stasya sutasya nama 

Sarvarthasiddho’yamiti pracakre’ || 

{Biuidhacarita, Canto II, verse 17.) 

Cf. ‘Asya hi jatamatrena mama sarvarthah sanisiddhUi. Yannvaha- 
masya Sarvarthasiddha iti nama kuryam. Tato raja Bodhisattvam .... 
Sarvarthasiddho’yam kumkro namna bhavattj iti namasyakarsit.’ 

(LalitavwUira, Lefmann's Ed., pp. 96fiF.) 

Cf. ‘Jatamatre kumare ’rthaaiddhi sukbi sarvasatva abhu yavadavi- 

cim utthapaniya gatha: 

Jato jagapradhanc sarve 
artha pradaksiija rajno | 

Tena naralambakasya namam 
Sarvarthasiddha iti |i ’ 

{Mahdvastii, II, p. 26.) 

Assuming the majestic form of an elephant, white like the Himalaya 
mountain, with six tu^s, the Bodhisattva entered the v omb of Maya. 
‘Dhrtva himadridhavalam gur sadvi^apain 
danadhivasitamukham dviradasyarupam 1 
^uddhodanasya vasudhadhipatermahisyah 
kuksim vivefia sa jagadvyasanaksayaya’ || 

{Buddhacarita, Canto I, verse 20.) 

Cf. ‘Himarajata nikaaasoandra suryatirekah 

suoarapa suvishaktah sadvisanomahatma 
gajabaru dn^a^ndhi vajrakalpassurupah 
udari mama pravistastasya.’ || 

(Lalitavistara, Lefmann’s Ed., p. 66.) 

‘Atha Bodhisatto seta vara varapo hutva uttaradisato 

Agamma rajatadamavapnaya sopdaya setapadumam gahetvS, koficanadam 
naditvA kanakavimanam pavisitva mStusayanam tikkhattum padakkhipam 
katvS dakkhipapassam tajetva kuochim pavitthasadiso ahosi.’ 

(Nid&nakatha, Jataka, Vol. I, p. 60.) 

Cf. also Mahdvastu, 11, p. 20. 

Begarding the unusual way of the birth of Bodhisattva, Aivagho^ 
speaks thus ; 

‘Par^vatsuto lokahitaya jajfle 

nirvedanam caiva niramayam oa’ 

(Buddhacarita, Canto I, verse 26.) 
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Cf. ‘ Jftte Bodhisattve m&tu^ kuk^Sp6yaiaak^tain- 

anupahatamabhavadyatha purvam tathS. pado5.t ’ 
(Lalitavistara, p. 96.) 

' Cf. again ; ‘ . adyo jane sarvaloke hitam ’ 

(Ibid., p'. 92.) 

Cf. also Niddnakathd, Jataka, Vol. I, pp. 62-53. 

The Lalitavistara agrees in toto with the Buddhacarita, when Aiva- 
gho§a describes that the Bodhisattva’s toes and fingers were webbed and that 
there was a tuft of hair between his brows and that his testicles were with- 
drawn from 8igh6*like those of an elephant: 

‘ . . . Jalavanaddhahgulipanipidam 

Sornabhrubam varhnavastikofeim . . . . ’ 

(Buddhacarita, Canto I, verse 65.) 

Cf. 'Urpa .... sarvarthasiddhasya kumarasya bhruvonnadhye jSta 
. . . . koSapagatavastiguhyah .... jalahgulihastapadah ’ 

(Lalitavistara, pp. 1051f.) 

Bodhisattva’s determination to vanquish Mara as we find in the 
Buddhacarita bears a close resemblance with that in the Lalitavistara.^ 

The account in the Buddhacarita of Siddhartha bewildering ^uddhodana 
who tried to dissuade him from renouncing the world is similar to that 
found in the Lalitavistara.'^ 

The following are some of the points of disagreement : 

‘Tasyati^obhavisrtati^obha raviprabhevSstatamah prabhS.v5 | 
Samagradevi nivahagradevi babhuva mayapagateva Maya’ || 

(Canto I, verse 15.) 


The above description of Maya in the Buddhacarita is not to be found 
in the Lalitavistara. 

Cf. ‘^uddhodanasya pramada pradhana nSjisahasre^u hi sagraprilptfi. 
manoraraa mayakrteva vimbam namena sa ucyati M&yadevi.’ 

(Lefmann’s Ed., p. 28.) 


‘Tato mataram vilokento “Buddhamata na,ma lola suradhutta na hoti, 
kappasatasahassam pana puritaparami, jatito patthaya akhapdapahoasIl&- 
yeva hoti, ayafi ca Mahamay a nama devi edisa, ayafi ca me mSta bhavissatl 
ti.’ 

(NidinakathS, Jataka, Vol. I, p. 49.) 


According to Aivaghosa the palm of the Buddha was marked with the 
wheel whereas in the Lalitavistara the feet were so marked : 

‘Cakrahkapapim sa tathamahar^ir . . . ’ 

(Canto I, verse 64.) 


Cf . ‘ . . . tasya tau sucarapau oakrahkitau fiobhanau ’ 

(Lalitavistara, Lefmann’s Ed., p. 110.) 

Cf. also ‘PadatalayormaharSja (Lefmann’s Edition reads differently) 
Sarvarthasiddhasya cakre jate (R. L. Mitra’s edition of Lalitavistara, p. 121). 
Cf. Buddhavartisa, I, 37 — Yathd tuyham mahdvira padesu cahkalakkkanarn. 


1 Buddhacarita, canto XTTT , vv. 1-2. Cf. Lalitavistara (Leftnann'a Ed.), pp. 299fi. 
Cf. also Nid&nakath5, Jataka, Vol. I, pp. 71-72. 

t Buddhacarita, canto Y, w. 3A-8d; cf. Lalitavistara, (Lefmann’s Ed.), p. 199. 
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In the Bvddhaearita, Asita controls himself wbile weeping for not 
being able to live to see Siddhftrtha attaining Buddhahood whereas in the 
LaUtavistara he freely does so ; 

‘DhStryankasamvi^temavek^ya oainsm * 

devyamkasamvi^mivilgnisiinmn | 

Babhuva paksmSntarivaflcitfl^rumi^vasya 
oaivatn tridivonmukho’bhut 

Drstvasitam tvaimpariplutSk^m 
snehattu putrasya nrpa^cakampe | 

Sagadgadam ba^akaa^akanthah 
papraooha oa prafijaliranatanga^ II 

SvalpSntaram yasya vapurmuneh syad 
vahudbhutain yasya oa janmS, diptam | 

Yasyottamain bh3,vinam§.ttha cartham 
tain preksya kasm5.ttava dhira va^ah’ || 

{Bnddhacarita, Canto I, verses 66-68.) 

Of ‘Pratyatth5.ya tatah krtafijaliputo oaranani so vandate 
anke grhya mahatma^astrakusalinidhyayatj preksate | 
So’p^yadvaralakMnaih Kavacitam n5rayapa8thamavam 
liirsam kampya sa veda^astrakufialo dve tasya palyadgati || 

Raja vabhavi cakravarti balavan buddho va lokottamah 
vaspam tyakta sudinakayamanasi gambhira ni^vasya ca | 
ndvigna^ca vabhuva parthivavarah kim bramhapo roditi 
ma vighnam khalu patyate’yamasitah sarvirthasiddhasya me || 
Bhitam vyahara kim tn rodisi ree Sreyo’tha kim papakam 
Papam nasti na oantarayamiha bho^ sarvarthasiddhasya te' 
{Lalitavistara, Lefmann’s Ed., pp. IIOIT.) 

In the .Tataka-nidanakatha (I, 65) the sage Kaladevala (Asita) freely 
wept when lie perceived that he would not survive to see the Bodhisattva 
attaining Buddhahood. 

‘Tato aham imam Buddhabhutam datthum labhissami nu kho’ti 
upadharento’na labhiss&mi, antara yeva kalam katva .... Arupabhave 
nibbatti.ssami’ti disva .... ’mahati vata mo jani bhavissatl ’ti parodi ’. 

Cf. also Mahdvastu, II, p. 32. 

The description of Sarvarthasiddha’s marriage with YaSodhara ( = Oopd 
of the Lnlitavistara) in the Bnddhacarita is somewhat different from that of 
the iMlitavistara {Buddhacarita, Canto II, verses 26-21 ] cf. Lalitavistara, 
pp. 141, 142 and 169). 

Buddhacarita — 

Knlattato’smai sthira^Ilasamyiitatsadhvim vapurhrl vinajmpapannam | 

Yafodharam nama ya^ovi^alam tulyabhidhanam §riyamajuhava || 

(v. 26) 

Ath5,parara bhumipateb priyo’yain Sanatkumarapratimah kumSrab | 

Sardham taya Sakyanarendjravadhva Sacya saha^raksa ivabhireme || 

(v. 27) 

Cf. Lalitavistara-. The Prince was asked about the girl he desired to 
marry. The priest who was sent to find out a girl of prince’s l ikin g met the 
daughter of Dapdapapi who gave her consent thus ; 

‘bhapahi kumaru yadi kSrya mabu vilamba 
ma hinaprakrtajanena bhaveya v&ea^’ (p. 141) 
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‘Tell the prince not to make delay (in marrying me). He should not 
mix with ordinary people.’ 

The king then arranged for a party where the prince alone had to 
distribute gifts among the girls present. G!op&, the daughter of Dapdap&Qi, 
who was present there, fix^ her steadfast gaze on the Bodhisattva. Then 
both of them (G}op4 and the Prince) thus indulged in courtship : 

‘ Bodhisattvena sarvapya^okabhfipdakSni dattfini. Tadft s5 ((SopS) 
Bodhisattvamupasamkramya prahasitavadanEl Bodhisattvamevam&ha : 

Kumara kim te mayapanitam yastvatn mSm vimfinayasi. 

Aha; naham tvam vimSlnayamyapi tu khalu punaBtvamabhipaScad&- 
gateti. Sa tasyai c&neka^atasahaeramulyamaiigullyakam nirmucya pr5d&t. 

S& prSha : Idamaham kum&ra tav&ntikadarhfimL 

Aha : ImSini mad!yanyi.bharapani grhyantfian. 

S3. 3ba : na vayam kum3ram vyalamkarisySmah 

Alaipkarisyamo vayarn kumaram’ (p. 142) 

Those who were engaged by the king to watch them in secret reported 
to the king thus : 

‘Deva Dapdapape);! Sakyasya duhita Gop5 nama 4akyakanya tasyarn 
kumarasya oaksumivietarn muhurtam ca tayop samlapo’bhut. ’ (p. 142) 

On hearing this the king approached Dandapapi and allowed the prince 
to marry Gopa : 

‘ Yath3 oa putro mama bhusito gupaih 
TathS oa kanya svagupa prabh38ate | 

ViSuddhasattvau tadubhau samagatau 
sameti sarpiryathS sarpimapde || (p. 1 59) 

The Saundaramnda kdvya which is chronologically later than the 
Buddhacarita is a poem consisting of eighteen cantos. As a piece of poetry 
it excels the Buddhacarita. It is undoubtedly one of the most noteworthy 
specimens of Sanskrit kavya literature. Its earlier cantos contain a kind 
of resume of the Buddhacarita i which means that the latter poem is pre- 
supposed by it, and not vice versa. It has for its theme the Buddhist story 
of conversion by the Buddha of his step-brother Nanda who was married 
to Sundarl, a rare female beauty of her time. No Tibetan translation has 
as yet been found of this poem, A Buddhist work translated by Beal from 
the Chinese under the title of the Romantic Legend of Sdkya Buddha not 
only contains a version of the story of Nanda’s conversion suggesting an 
acquaintance with ASvagho^a’s narrative but also lays the Buddhacarita 
in its earlier part frequently under contribution. 

<MM. Dr. Haraprasad Shastil in his paper entitled ‘The Recovery of a 
Lost Epic by ASvagho^a’ says that a new ancient epic poem entitled 
Saundarananda-kavya written by Afivagho^, a great poet, musician and 
philosopher of the first century of the Christian era, who was the spiritual 
preceptor of the greatest Indo-Soythian monarch Kapi^a, has been dis- 
covert.^ Aivaghosa was the first great writer of the Mahayana School of 
BuddhiOTtt and the author of the first artistic epic in Sanskrit, the Buddha- 
carita. He says that it was not known whether he had written any other 
great work in poetry though some beautiful songs are attributed to him by 
the Chinese and the Tibetans, The style of the new poem Saundarananda- 
kavya is the same as that of the Buddhacarita ; the sentiments, the religious 
teaching, the boldness in deviating from the rules of Papini and the versifica- 
tion and the language are the same. This poem deals with the great love 
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which Nftnda, half-brother of Buddha, bore for his wife Sundarl. Then 
it describes how Buddha took Nanda to his hermitage and made him a 
mendicant. Nanda was anxious to return to the world and to his wife, 
but Buddha always persuaded him to persist in his mendicant life. Now 
this spiritual struggle between Buddha and his royal disciple fcams the 
central point of interest of this fascinating epic. During the course of this 
struggle BTiddha takes him to heaven and shows that even heaven should 
not be worthy of one’s desire and ends the work by giving a taste of the 
neotar of Nin’o^a. Tn the first chapter A^vaghosa gives a description of 
Kapilavastu as a great hermitage. In the last colophon, Aivagho^ the 
author is described as a Bhadanta, as a Saketaka, meaning bom at Saketa 
or Ayodhya and as Suvarpaksaputra. The same colophon is given in the 
Tibetan version of Aivaghoto’s Buddhacarita. So we see that there is no 
doubt as to the authorship of these two wflrks Saundarananda and Buddha- 
carita. A complete work of Buddhacarita in original Sanskrit has not yet 
been obtained anywhere. Dr. Shastrl says that he at first thought the 
Saundardnanda-kdvya to be another name for the lost portion of the 
Buddhacarita, but all his doubts have been dispelled by a comparison of 
Beal’s translation of the Chinese version of the Buddhacarita and the 
Saundarananda-kavya. In 1907 ho saw a palm leaf manuscript of this poem. 
The first line is complete. Several letters of tlio second have disappeared in 
the centre, many more of the third and subsequent lines. He then got a 
paper manuscript from the Librarian of the Nopal Diu bar Library and had 
it copied. Thanks to the efiforts of MM. Dr. Shastrl to discover this ex- 
cellent work of A^vaghosa; we have it now in toto published in the Biblio- 
theca Indica series (No. 1251, 1910 and re-issued in 1939 No. 1524) of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

C. W. Gumer in his Notes on the Text of Alvagho^’s Saundarananda t 
has given his own interjjretations of some passages of the Saundarananda- 
kavya in order to make the meaning clear. Some of his interpretations 
no doubt help to improve the meaning as in Saktah (7th sarga, verse 20) 
in place of ^aktah. In the 4th sarga, 14th Sloka, he has drawn the readers’ 
attention to the Baghuvarii^a (VII, 68) which suggests va^ena for vatena. 
Tn.the 13th sarga, verse 22, he .suggests .samvedah (samvedah sarnvido jndna- 
darianarn) in place of samvegah.^ In the 14th sarga, verso 48, his sugges- 
tion to read kfftodgatd (‘straying into the cultivated field’) in place of 
kfflddako is good (kfstadako gauriva Sasyamadhrjdt). In the 9th sarga, 
verse 34, his reading of bitlavdn in place of karavdn is appropriate. ASva- 
gho^ hps used the word balavdn in verse 60 of the 16th sarga of the 
Saundarananda-kavya as pointed out by Gurner — ‘Praeutah purufo lake 
Srwlavdn balavdna'pi’ . 

ASvaghosa’s predilection for subjects dealing with conversion may be 
taken to suggest a personal reason. The revery of thought may even go 
so far as to presume that the poet has revealed his own personal history 
through tlie career of Nanda which he masterfully delineated. 

The doctrine of vacuity {Sunyatd) has been alluded to in the Saundara- 
nanda-kdvya 3 Avhich incidentally gives much information on the faith and 
the same doctrine together with the distinction of absolute and apparent 
truth is found in another treatise attributed on Chinese authority to ASva- 
gho^.^ 


^ JBAS, 1928, Pt. I — January, pp. 131-132. 

* Vairdgyasydpi ^amvegah samvido jtidnadartandsu. 

» Cf. Bastou, JA, 1012, 1, 79H.-, Hvatiach, ZDMG.LXXU, lUff.,LXXIIl, 2296. 

♦ JBAS, 1914, pp. 747 foU. 
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Fonssin says that H. F. ShSstrl and M. A. Bastcoi ^ aesume that A6va- 
gho^’g Baundarananda-lcdvya is a Mah&yBna work. He does not see any 
evidenoe in favour of this view. Whether the author of the Buddhacarita, 
the Saundarananda and the SiUrdlaAlcdra (translated from the Chinese by 
E. Huber, Faris, 1908) is also the author of the MahSySnadraddhotpSda is 
by no means evident. It is clear that there is no tinge of Mahayanism in 
the Baundarananda.^ 

The ^dripniraprakaraou of which only a few passages are extant in a 
central Asian manuscript is found to be a nine act play, having the story 
of the conversion of Sariputra and MaudgalySyana for its theme. It deals 
with the events which led up to the conversion of the young Maudgalyayana 
and ^ariputra by the Buddha and some of the incidents are certain. ^Sri- 
putra had an interview with Aivajit, then he discussed the question of the 
claims of the Buddha to be a tdacher with his friend, the Vidu^aka, who 
raised the objection that a Brahmin like his master should not accept the 
teaching of a Ksatriya. Sariputra repels the objection. Maudgalyayana 
greets ^ariputra asking him the cause of bis glad appearance and learns his 
reasons. The two go to the Buddha who receives them and who foretells 
to them that they will be the highest in knowledge of the Buddha’s disciples. 
In this point there is a deliberate and artistic deviation from the ordinary 
version of the incident followed in the Buddhacarita in which the prophecy 
of the Buddha isaddressodnotto the disciples themselves but to oth ers of the 
Buddha’s followers. The end of the play is marked by a philosophic dialogue 
between ^ariputra and the Buddha which includes a polemic against the 
belief in the existence of a permanent self; it terminates in the praise of his 
two new disciples by the Buddha and a formal benediction.* 

The most remarkable thing regarding the ^driputraprakarana is its 
close correspondence to the classical type of drama as laid down in the 
NdtyaMstra. It is a prakarana and has nine acts, which accords perfectly 
with the rule of the Sastra. The acts bear no titles. This is in accordance 
with the normal usage. The hero is ^ariputra who corresponds to the Brah- 
min hero of the Sastra and who is of the noble and calm type. Whether 
the heroine was a lady or a hetocra we do not know. The Buddha and 
his disciples speak Sanskrit and use both prose and verse and the Vidu?aka 
speaks Prakrit. The presence of this figure is a remarkable proof of the 
steady character attained by the drama. There is nothing more absurd 
than that a youthful ascetic seeking after truth should be troubled by one 
who is a proper attendant on a wealthy merchant, Brahmin or a minister. 
Aivaghow wrote a type of drama in which the role of such characters 
was too firmly embedded to permit its omission. In the story of the drama 
now lost to us the Vidusaka was introduced for comic relief. He disappears 
from the last act where ^ariputra had no need as a member of the Buddhist 
fraternity for a jester. We find a clear discrepancy between A^vagho^a’s 
practice and that of the later drama only in one point. In the later drama 
we find that the phrase atahpara/m api priyam asti occurs but in the drama 
of A^vaghosa this phrase is omitted and the benediction proceeds without 
prelude with the word spoken by the Buddha: ‘from now on shall these 
two ever increase their knowledge, restraining their senses to gain release.’ 
It appears that Aivaghosa did not recognize the traditional usage. He was 


1 JA, 1912, 1, pp. 79-100. 

2 Critical motet to Saundaranartda-kdvya by L. V. Poussin in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, VoL I (1917-1920), pp. 133-140. 

* The oonvetsion-of ASinputra and his friend Maudgalyayana is also related 
in the Mahdmgga of the Vinayapifdka, I (PTS), pp. 39 foil. 
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acquainted with the usage and he had the power to vary it in case of need. 
In the ^driputraprakaraw we find the allegorical figures of hvddhi (wisdom), 
lartti (fame), and dhfti (firmness), appearing and conversing. This is fol- 
lowed by the advent of the Buddha himself adorned with the halo. I» 
this drama we find the hetatra named Magadhavatl, a Vidiiijaka named Komu- 
dhagandha, a hero named Nayaka, a Du^ta (rogue), a maid-servant, S5ri- 
putra and MaudgalySyana. The drama is doubtless intended for the 
purposes of religious edification. It is too fragmentary to show that the 
author was possessed of humour. The drama alludes to an old garden as 
the place where part of the action passed as in the Mreehakatikd and the 
house of the hatcera served as the scene of another part of the action. 
The drama shows close agreement with the classical model as the name of 
Vidusaka shows. The name of the hatcera does not observe the rule exempli- 
fied in the Cdrvdatta. The fact that the Du?ta and the Nayaka appear by 
these titles only has a parallel in the Cdrudatta and the Ndgdnanda, a Bud- 
dhist drama of Hatm. 

In this drama we find the Buddha, his disciples, the hero of the hatcera 
play, and Dhanafijaya speaking Sanskrit which is faulty. The errors in 
Sanskrit are Prakritisms. There is no doubt that the Sanskrit is excellent 
and the fragments show traces of able versification and the style of Aiva- 
gho^. The other characters speak Prakrit. Three different forms of 
Prakrit may be distinguished; the first spoken by the Du§ta (rogue), the 
second by the mysterious Gobam and the third by the hticera and the Vidu- 
saka. The Dusta’s speech is generally similar to the Magadhi of the Prakrit 
grammarians. The Prakrit of the Gobani agrees with the old Magadhi 
in having I for r and e in the nominative singular, but it reduces all sibilants 
to ‘s ’. Other points of similarity are the retention of the dental for cerebral 
in mnna, the lengthening of the vowel before the suffix ‘k’, the accusative 
plural neuter in pupphd and the infinitive ‘ bh-umjitaye' . Sauraseni is as- 
cribed to the hetcera by the Sastra which gives pracya or eastern dialect 
to the Vidusaka. There is no softenmg or omission of intervocalic con- 
sonance as in the other Prakrits of the drama . In the words of the hetcera 
the word Surada occurs with softening of t to d. In the dialect of the 
Dusta we have a form makkataho which may be genitive as in ApabhramSa. 
It is interesting to study the language of the drama which contains many 
archaic! features of Pali and the dialects of the older inscriptions. The drama 
of ASvaghoM has no clear evidence of Maharastrl at all. Ardhamagadhi 
is prescribed for slaves (cetas), rdjaputraa, and guildsmen {ire^thino).^ 

The fragments of the two plays have been found by Liiders, * along 
with those of A^vagho^’s ^dripairaprakarapa. The first of them appears 
to be a Buddhist allegory and the second one is concerned with the love 
affair of a young nayaka called Somadatta ending probably in his conver- 
sion to the Buddhist faith. 

The fragment of the allegorical play contains rhymes composed much 
in Aivaghosa’s style. If the surmise that Somadatta’s love affair ended in 
his conversion to Buddhism be correct, the plot of the second play is based 
on a story which is substantially the same as that of Afivagho^a’s Saun- 
darananda-kdvya. ‘The motif of the lover holding his mistress’s mirror ’ 
forms a central point in both. But the occurrence of three verses in the 
Sragdhard metre wliich became popular with later Buddhists, specially 
those of Kashmir, goes against connecting the second play with any of 


1 Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 336. Cf. Uddna, Nandavagga, III, 2, pp. 2] foil. 

* BruohstUcke Buddhistischer Dramen (1911); SitzungsbOTiehte derKfinigl Altade- 
mie der Wiasensohaften zu Berlin. 
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the three known works of Aivagho^. The ooourrenoe of two verses in the 
Harinl metre and one in the Xryd goes alike against the presumption as to 
the second play being a work of A6vagho(M (Johnston, The Buddhacarita, 
II, Intro., pp. xviii £F.). According to Levi, Aivagho^a was the author of a 
lyrical drama treating the legends of Ra^trapala (JA, 213, 1928, pp. 200 
foil.). 

A^vagho^a’s indebtedness for phrases and idioms, thoughts and ideas 
becomes greater and more palpable when we consider his kavyas in re- 
ference to the two epics and the earlier Buddhist works. As regards the' 
Great Epic, Johnston would, for the striking parallels, draw our attention 
particularly to the story of Nala and the Bhagavadgitd. One may observe 
that it was not only the Oitd but the Oitdmdhdtmya as w'ell which was in 
the literary background of AAvaghosa’s works. In the Saundarananda 
( XVIII ,11) Nanda says that he h aid aU his desires appeased after the drinking, 
like a calf from the cow, of the Buddha’s teaching, ‘with the teats of bene- 
volence, the beautiful dewlap of olear expression, the milk of the good law 
and the horn of imagination’. 

Maitrlstanim vyafijana-carusSsnam saddharmEidugdhampratibhana- 
^mgam | 

tavasmi gam sadhu nipiya trpta-trseva gamuttamavatsavarnah II 

This reminds us at once of the stanza 5 in the Oiiamdhdtmya which 
reads: 

sarvopanimdo gavo, dogdha Gopala-iiandanah I 

Partho vatsah, sudhir bhokta, dugdham Gitamrtam mahat || 

It may be rightly pointed out that some of the verses of the Saundara- 
nanda are no doubt good sayings. As a piece of poetry the Saundarananda 
excels the Buddhacarita. It is not wanting in high poetic excellence. The 
style is very graceful. It contains beautiful similes which amply testify to the 
fact that A^vaghosa was a great poet. It contains some peculiar nominal 
and verbal forms.'- In the two kavyas of Aivaghosa cognate accusative is 
found frequently especially with verbs meaning to speak. Upasarga 
‘prati’ has been used with the accusative to denote the various case rela- 
tions. The locative is used with a number of substantives and adjectives 
in various case-ideas. The absolute genitive does not occur in the Saun- 
darananda. The perfect participle is used both as an adjective and a finite 
verb. The past participles are generally used with a finite verb. The 
passive imperative is also found. The conjunctive has sometimes been 
used ungrammatically. Some phrases and idioms occur frequently in the 
Saundarananda. Finite verbs are often used. Desiderative formations 
may be noticed. Yamaka is not rare in Aivagho?a’s works (Prarpa^tavat- 
sydm iva vatsaldtp gdtp). ASvagho^a adopts the udgatd for Canto III of the 
Saundarananda. * The Suvadana and the Vardhamana species of the 
upasthitapracupita are also found. ® 

The metres employed by Aivaghosa are very numerous. At the time 
of Aivaghosa the distinetion between prose and verse, essentially lyric in 
type, was fixed and the elaborate structure of the verse normally with 


1 JPASB, N.S., Vol. XXVI, 1930, ISlfi. 

* Keith, Hutory of Sanskrit LiUrature, pp. 63-61. 

® Cf. Saundaranat.da, TI, 66j Jacobi, ZDMO, XXXVIII, 603. 
udvegStpunarbhave manah pranidhdya 
sa yayau iayitavar&nganddanOsthah | 
niit nfpatinilayanddvanagamanakflamandh 
sarasa iva mathiianalindtkaiaharpsah 11 
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four lines of equal length and identic structure rendered it quite unsuitable 
as a medium of conversation.^ 

\_/\Jumer * in dealing with the style of Aivaghofa points out that it is a 
mirture of naive effort and artificial embellishment. AAvagho^a oftefi 
builds up his lines in well-knit descriptive phrases which lack the harmony 
of the later kavyas and recall the elaborate descriptive passages in the epic 
literature. Sometimes he gives a long series of nouns or verbs for the sake 
of mere emphasis and we notice an incessant stream of anuprdaa (sy- 
nonyms), yamaka, and simple puns typical of an early stage in the develop- 
ment of Alankara. His style differs widely from that of the epic but its 
leading features are undoubtedly epic in character. Thus ‘kptmam kftarp 
me kftakdryya kdryyam' ^ ‘ Knlasya nandijananaica nandaj^’,* and ‘Kdeit- 
padmavanddetya sapadmd padviahcand padmavaldrasya pdrive’aya padma- 
iririm tasthtifi ’ ® are epic in fashion and as such insipid in comparison 
with the style of the later kavyas. Laboured construction and the practice 
of pihng up verbs and nouns as we find in the Rdmaym),a (IV, xxviii, 27) 
may be found in Afivaghosa.® The Tise of hyperboles and rhetorical 
repetition of the concluding pada of a Moka are also common in the Ramd- 
yatfa and in the works of AAvaghosa.^ The doubling of the gerundive 
verb ® has its parallels in the epic.® ' 

The grammatical usage of A^vagho^ stands between that of the epics 
and of KaUdaaa. The self-expression in Aivaghosa’s poetry gave the in- 
trospective thought a jdace in literary Sanskrit.!® 

Although the Jataka version of the story of Rsj ainiga is almost the 
same as that in the great epic, A^vaghosa’s allusion to it with the express 
mention of the king’s daughter as ^antS. by her name,!! presupposes the 
legend in the two epics. The tradition of Talajangha as alluded to by 
Aivaghosa differed from that in a stanza incorporate in Kaueya’s Artha- 
adatra : 

rakto girermurdhani Menakayam 
kamatmakatvacca sa Talajanghah I 
padena Vi^vavasuna sarosam vajrena 
hintala ivabhijaghne || 

(8., Vn, 39.) 

kopaj Janamejayo Brahmane^u vikrantah 
Talajanghah ca Bhrgusu. 

(Arth^dstra, I, 6.) 

The stanzas cited in the Arthaidatra, I, 6, refer to the destruction of 
Dandakya Bhoja and Karala Vaideha on account of a lascivious attempt 
(kamat) on a Brahmin maiden, while the Jatakas preserve a tradition which 
accounts differently for the destruction of king Dandaki. It is yet to be 
ascertained what were precisely the sources of the legends of Hiranyaretas 
and Svaha, Indra and AhalyS, Surya and Saranyu, Vaivasvata and Agni, 


! Keith, Sannkrii Drama, p. 90. 

2 JPASB, N.S., Vol. XXm (1927), pp. 347-67. 

3 Saundarananda, XVIII, 10. 

‘ Ibid., IV, 6. 

^ Buddhacariia, IV, 36. 

® Saundarananda VI, 34; Buddhacarita, V, 42; Saundarananda, XVH, 66. 

! Of. Buddhacarita, IX, 68; VIII, 46; XI, 23; RSmSyana, UI, XXXVII, 37-64; 

V., xlii, 18 ^ 

® Saundarananda, W, 27. 

» Sdmdyana, IV. XXVin, 22. 

!» JPASB, X.S., Vol. XXm , 1927, pp. 347-67. 

!! Saundarananda, VH, 34. 
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Vaiistba and Ak 9 ain&l&, Far^^ra and K&il, Dvai})ayana and a harlot in 
K§4!, Ahgiras and Saraevati, Dillpa, Ka^yapa and a divine damsel, Angada 
and YamunS, GSdhin and Ghrt&ol, Sthula^iras and RambhS, PramadvarS 
md a serpent, Bndha’s son and Urvafii, Jahnu and his -wife, 6antann and 
wfLg&, Somavarman, Saunandakin and Urva^i, Bhimaka-SenSka and his 
wife, Janamejaya and ^antanu’s widow, Pandu and Madri, alluded to by 
Aivagho§a in Ids kS,vyasA Similarly one has got to find out the source of 
the allusion to the cause of the destruction of the Kurus, Andhaka-Vr^nis, 
and the Mekhala-Dandakas. 

If the Buddhacarita be the earlier of the two kavyas of Aivaghosa, 
as it undoubtedly is, two questions are apt to arise in this connection: (1) 
What is the earlier model on which it was based ? (2) Whether or not its 
Sanskrit text in Cowell’s edition represents the Indian original of its Chinese 
version bearing the title of Fo-s/io-hing-tsan-king ? It is easy to answer 
the second question in the affirmative. By comparing the English renderings 
of the Sanskrit text and the Chinese version none can help coming to the 
conclusion that if the Indian original of the Chinese version differed any- 
where from the former, it must have been on some minor points of variation 
in readings. 

As to the earlier model, it is found in neither of the two great Sanskrit 
epics nor in any other Brahmanical or Jaina work. Our attention has 
been drawn to the stanzas constituting the prologue to the Nalaka Svtta 
in the Sutta-nipdla, suggesting that this prologue of which the composition 
was a matter of accident served as the earlier literary model for a consistent 
self-conscious attempt on the part of Aivaghoaa for the production of a 
magnificent kavya on the life of the Buddha.* 

The original title of the Nalaka SiUta, as given in Asoka’s Bhabru Edict, 
is Moneyya Sutla. The jirologue (FatthagatM), while supplying the 
historical context to this discourse, incidentally narrates the visit of R^i 
Asita, the Indian Simeon, to KapUavastu to see the newly bom Bodhisattva 
in the house of king ^uddhodana, and to predict bis future greatness as a 
Perfect Buddha. The self-same theme is poetically dealt with in the 
Mahdvastu (II, pp. 33-43), as well as in the Lalitavistara (VII). This is 
treated also in a magnificent kavya like the Buddhacarita.^ So far as the 
Mahdvastu is concerned, the mixed Sanskrit counterpart of the Pali Nalaka 
SiUia is presented apart from the story of Asita. Three stages in the deve- 
lopment of the Sutta concerned are apparent. In the first stage it passed 
off till the time of Asoka as the Moneyya Sutta without the historical context 
bringing in Nalaka as the interlocutor. In the second, it came to bear, 
with the context supphed, the title of Nalaka Suita. And in the third 
the prologue appeared with the Nalaka context expanded into a distinct 
poem on the role of Asita in the life of the Buddha. 

The three poets dealt independently with the same theme with a common 
Buddhist legend behind them, producing three poems of distinctive literary 
effect. The prose legend which is met with in the Jdiaka Niddnakathd * 
may be treated as a common presupposition of them all. 


^ SaundaranandOy VII, 26—46; Buddhacarita, IV, 79. 

* Barua, Old Brdhmi Inscriptions in the Vdayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, p. 172. 

* See J. Muir’s instructive article — Asita and Buddha or the Indian Simeon in lA, 
1878, Sept., Bapat’s edition of the Sutta-nipdta, p. 102. 

4 Fausbolrs Jdtaka, I, pp. 64f. It is not claimed that the legend as narrated in 
the Niddnakathd is itself anterior to the Prologue to the Ndlaka Sutta. All that is 
suggested above is that what the form of the earlier prose legend might be, can be 
inferred from the Nidana version. 
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Pali NSlaha Suita — vaUhugathd, 8-9; Sutta-nipSia (PTS), p. 133. 

Tato kum&raui jalitam iva suvajonaip 
ukk&mukhe va sukusala-sampahatt^ham | 
dadallamSnain siriya anomavappam “ 

dassesu puttam AsitaThayassa SiakyS || 

Diavil kumfiram aikhim iva pajjalantam 
t&r&aabham va nabhasigamam viauddham I 
auriyam tapantam sarada-r-iv’abbhamuttam 
anandaj&to vipnlam alattha piiitn || 

Mahavastu, U, p. 38, w. 62^64: 

Svagatamanuragatam te aupto 
tavat priyadar^i kumaro | 
draksyasi tvain prativibuddhAm 
vigraham iva jatarupasya || 

Pratibuddham ca kumaram pravepiyam 
astamangalakrtayam I 

upanamayi matusma ghanavivarakrtam va adityam |{ 

Dratvana tarn r^ivaro kundalamiva 
pattakambalanyastam | 
abhyutthahitva tvaritam amkena 
pratlochati kumarain || 

Lalitavisiara, VII, p. 110: 

Sadhu svagatu yacase kilamitah prito’smi te darSanat 
Eao’sau layitak kumara varado dra^tuni na §akyo’dhuna | 

Sadhu tava muhurtamagama iha yaddrakshyase nirmalam 
Candram va yatha purnamasi vimalam taraganairmanditam || 

Yad casau pratibuddhah sarathivarah paripurna Candraprabhab 
Tadarkja pratigrhya vanhivapuwm suryatirekaprabham | 
hanta pa^ya r^e nrdevainahitain hemagravimbopamam 
-.Asito dr§ta ca tasya tou sucaranau cakramkitou ^obhanau |{ 

~ The metre used in the stanzas cited from the Vatthugdthd conforms 
more to the Rucira than to the Praharsini variety of the Atijagati class. 
That employed in the stanzas from the Mahavastu must be broadly classed 
under Pamkti, while the metre of the Lalitavisiara gathas stands midway 
between the-Brhati and Pamkti classes. The metre of the stanzas from the 
Buddhacariia is obviously an Upajati variety of Trirthubh. Although the 
Pali stanzas are in the Atijagati metre and those of the Buddhacariia in 
the Upajati, in wording, general movement, music, and rhythm, there is a 
closer resemblance between the Vatthugdthd and the Buddhacariia. 

The Pali lines — 

Tato kumaram jalitatu iva suvannam 
ukkdmukhe ’va sukusala-sampahatfatp | 
dadaUamdnatft siriyS anomavaviiarfl 

were clearly in the background of Aivagho^a’s lines. 

Buddhacariia, ITT, 23 : 

Drffvd ca tarn rdjaauiatii striyastd jdjvalyamdnatji vapufd iriyd ca 

Ibid., I, 65 : 

Taip, Brahmavid Brahmavidatp jvalantatfi Brdhyd iriyd caiva 
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Upaj&ti is the metre which is abundantly used by Advagho^ in his 
Buddhacarita. The monotonous effect of its trochaic cadence in a ctm- 
tinuouB narrative is sought to be effected by the changes on the possible 
variations of rhythm. The other metres employed in the two kelvyas 
consist of Anu^tubh, Vamiastha, Rucira, Prahar?ini, VasantatUakft, ^arabh&, 
Malini, 6ikharipi, KusumitalataveUitft, ^ardulavikri^ta and Suvadana 
among the Samavrttas, Viyogini or Sundari, Aupacchandasika, Apara- 
vaktra or Vaitaliya and Pu^pitagra among the Ardhasamavfttas, and 
Udgata and Upasthitapracupita among the Vi^amavrttas. An example of 
Malini is met with in the &nripuiraprakarana. Bharata’s Natya-Sdstra is 
the only other work where we have a description of the metre called ^arabha. 
ASvaghosa has skilfuUy employed Udgata and Upasthitapracupita among 
difficult metres. The employment of the Vipula in the ^lokas contained in 
the two kfivyas, which fell out of use in classical kavya, keeps the works 
nearer to the Great Epic in which it is common enough — The metre Manda- 
krtata does not occur in -Hi^Sniindnrana nda a nd in the Budd]u^ri(a. 
'Fifteen metres have been used in the Saundarananda. Aivag hnsa’s st^ 
» -of the Vaidarbha.type. i It is simple. Aivagho^ is at his best m 
simple and elegant description. The proportion of Vipulas to PathySs 
about 11'7 per cent is much lower than this in the Nala and slightly less, 
according to Hopkins, * than the general average of the Mahdbhdrata, while 
it is more than half of the corresponding figure in Kalidasa’s BaghuvmpAa, * 

A^vaghosa’s treatment of the legend of Rsi Asita in his Buddhacarita 
takes -us beyond the stage in the development of poetry which is repre- 
sented by the gdthde in the Pali Vatthugdthd, the Lalitaviatara and the 
Mahdvaatu. The same conclusion is to be drawn from the fully developed 
character of the prosodical system of kavya in Aivagho^’s poems. The 
question arises — was such a development of Sanskrit kavyas historically 
possible in the first century A.D. ? 

The writing of kavyas in conformation to the definite rules of prosody 
and canons of kavya poetry in the Ku^na age is not historically an impossi- 
bility. The Junagarh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman I dated A.D. 160 
bears a clear testimony to the development of the science of rhetoric and 
prosody, and no less that of poetics. It is here for the first time that we 
have the following account of the proficiency of a ruling prince in these 
sciences and arts: Sphufa-laghu-rnadhura-citra-kdnta-^bda-samayoddrd- 
lamkjia-gadya-padya-kdvyavidhdna-pravlnena pranidua-mdnonmdna-svara- 
gati-varna-sdrasatvddibhi^ parama-lak^na-vyarnjanair-upeta-kdnta-muriind- 
svayarp-adEigata-Mahdk^atrapa-ndmnd. 

The kdvya-vidhdna of this dated epigraphic record is the same word as 
the hdvya-dharrna of our poet. Here, however, we are not concerned with 
Indian poets in general but with a Buddhist poet in particidar. When 
precisely was classical Sanskrit adopted by the Buddhists as the vehicle of 
expression ? 

Since Professor D. R. Bhandarkar seriously doubted the rise of the 
Buddhist sects before the reign of A6oka on the evidence of his Schism 
Pillar Edict, it is maintained * that the names of the sects appear in the 
inscriptions that date from the first century B.C. to the second or third 
century A.D. According to the LHpavatriaa,^ each sect with its rise changed 
the original texts, their arrangement, language and interpretation. The 


^ Keith, Hiet. of Sanehrii Literature, p. 60. 

“ Greot Bpio of India, pp. 223-24. 

9 Johnaton, Acts of the Buddha, Introduction, p. Ixiii fi. 

* Barua, Aioka and His Ineoriptiortt, Ft. I, Ch. IX. 

* Oldenberg Ed., V, w. 32-60. 
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language of the gSthds in the Mahavaetu and the Laiitavistara is a kind of 
mixed Sanskrit, Prakrit with Sanskritio tendency or Sanskrit retaining 
its Prakrit legacy. According to a Tibetan Buddhist tradition, the text 
of the PrSiimolcfa-aittra was recited in Apabhramto by the SammitiyaSi 
in Sanskrit by the SarvSstivadins, in a corrupt (mixed) dialect by the Mah&> 
sanghikas and in Pai^SoI by the Sthaviras. These are precisely the four 
languages which find mention in the MahavyvtpaUi (p. 64). The bearing 
of this evidence on the point at issue is still uncertain. The utmost the 
tradition wants to say is that the Sarv58tiv&din8 preferred to have their 
scriptural texts in Sanskrit. But the prose portions of both the Lalita- 
vistara and the Mahdvastu, the former of which was a work of the Sarv&sti- 
vfidins and the latter that of the Mah4sahghikas, go to establish that from 
a certain date the prevailing tendency of aU the Buddhist sects was to 
Sanskritize the texts from an earlier diction which was allied more or less 
to Pali and Prakrit. The evidence of the various inscriptions in which the 
Buddhist sects are mentioned goes only to show that the ofificial language 
of India tended, as time went on, to be more and more Sanskritio from an 
earlier Prakrit stage until it was completely replaced by Sanskrit throi ghout 
India in the Gupta age. ^ Such a culmination of the process of linguistic 
transformation in official documents was undoubtedly reached for the first 
time in the Junagarh Bock Inscription of Budradaman I in the middle of 
the second century A.D. But the Sanskrit praSastis (royal panegyrics) com- 
posed by the court poets in the metres and style of kavya date from the 
third or fourth century A.D. This fact must be taken into consideration in 
discussing the date of the kavyas of ASvagho^. 

Johnston in his comments on the language and style of A4vagho^ 
has sought to establish that the rules of Panini, which are generally adher^ 
to, are not sufficient to account for certain peculiar grammatical forms. 
A4vagho?a’s acquaintance with a Dhatupatha is rendered possible by the 
Buddhacarita, XI, 70, illustrating nine senses of the root -v/op: 
Athendravaddivyava iaivadarkavad 
gunairava irtya ihdva gdmava | 
avdyuraryairava satsviSn wva iriyaica 
rdjannava dharmamdt-manaJt || 

But the Saundarananda, verse XII, 10, as piquantly observed by Johnston, 
‘refers to the threefold use of asti as a particle for the past, present and 
future,’ the rule playing a part in the famous Buddhist controversy over 
the reality of the past and future, but not being found in Panini or the 
orthodox grammars.* 

trifu kdlefu sarvefu nipdto ’stiriva smftal!, 

In instances where, as Johnston observes, Paiiini’s rules are not com- 
plied with, the odd forms or constructions in Aivagho^a’s works have their 
parallels in the epics, while a few usages are peculiar to Buddhism. There 
are several examples in Pali, for instance, of the form of compoimd typified 
by Afivagho^a’s vdikpyamdnarupa, cf. Pali taramdnarUpa* The use of 
the phrase, prdg eva (Pah pag eva), as equivalent to kim punar is primarily 
Buddhist. The expression, yend^mas tena, * conforms to the Pah idiom, 
yena bhagavd tena. The employment of the enchtics, me and te as instru- 
mental is frequent in Pah works and Asoka’s inscriptions ; it is known as 


^ K. O. Bhandarkar, JBBRAS, 1901; Rbya Davids, Buddhiat India, p. 161. 
^ Ac^ of the Buddha^ Introd., p. Ixviii. 

3 Sutia-ni'pdta (PTS), 417. 

* fiudfj/utcarito, VI» 66. 
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well to the epics bnt not generally sanctioned in classical Sanskrit. The 
method of oon]paris<m by relatives, e.g. dv^leham eva viHfyate, is not in- 
frecpiently met with in the Mahayina Sutras. The use of asmi for aham 
may be accounted for by asmi in the Pali word asmimdna, equivalent to 
ahamkdra and atmdbhimdna. We may not agree with Johnston in thinking 
that' pUrvatama i is a mistake for purvcUana, the archaic purituma being 
met with in the Lalitavistara gath&s. (Cf. Pali Purimatara, Purimatame) 
Like other Buddhist writers, Aivagho^a is addicted to the case-ending 
toj in place of the ablative or instrumental, a frequent use of which is with 
a verb in the sense of knowing or understanding, e.g. iubhato gacehasi, * 
droftavyam bhiUata^, ® cf. Pali bhutam bhutato, abhiUam abh'dtato. His 
fondness for the cognate accusatives is due to the earlier and epic usages. 
His kavyas are rich in verbal forms in which the tenses are normally employed 
but no distinction is made between the perfect, imperfect and aorist. He 
often places, for the sake of emphasis, the conjunction co and the inter- 
jection hi towards the end of a sentence. His works are ‘pleasantly free 
from overgrown compounds’ and the compounds used by him are ‘never 
filled out with padding ’, though some of them are irregular. 

In Aivagho^a’s vocabulary one may trace with Johnston the Rgvedic 
use of the word dvija for agni, ‘ and verb in the sense of ‘emit (heat) * 
and the epithet Aurvaieya for Va^istha. * 

In connection with the ceremony of measuring out soma he makes use 
of the plain root \/ md without compounding with the prefix vi or vd,'> 
the instances of which occur in the i^cUapatha Brahtnana. It is again the 
Brahmanas that may sanction the use of the words nivarta ® and vimad * 
in the sense of ‘grow sober’. The reference to Prajapati’s act of creation 
by tapas w points to the same conclusion. 

'The employment of prokfana and abhyuk^an which is indicative of 
his knowledge of the finer points of ritual goes to prove his indebtedness 
to the ^rautasiUras. 

The two stanzas, cited below, betray undoubtedly their historical 
connection with the two Slokas in the 6vetdivatara Vpani^ad ; 
saSi^yah kapilaSoeha pratibuddha iti smrtih I 
saputrah pratibuddhaSca Prajapatirihocyate || 

B., XII, 21. 


Yo yonim yonim adhitisthatyeko viSvani rupani yoni6 ca 
sarvah | 

r^im kapilam sastam agre jfianair bibharti jfifiyam&naip ca 
pafiyet || 

Sveidivafara, V, 2. 


Pravftti-duhkhasya ca tasya loke tj^nadayo do^gana nimittam | 
naive^varo na prak^ima kalo napi svabhavo na vidhir 
yadfccha || 

• 8., XVI, 17. 

KSlah svabhavo niyatir yadfccha bhut&ni yonih puru^a iti 
cintyam | 

samyoga e^am natvatmabh&vat atm&pyani^ah sukha-dufikha- 
hetoh II 

Svtidivaiara, I, 2. 


1 Buddfiacarita^XlU, 10. ^ SaundaranandatVUIt4S. 

^ Ibid., Xm, 44. * Biiddhacarita, Xl* 71. ^ Saundanmanda, I, 2. 

^ Buddhacarita, IX, 9. Saundaranandat 11, 36. 

® Ibid.fXYf 44. * XX, 30. Buddhacarita, II, bl. 
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One may correctly observe with Johnston that though many of thff 
legends alluded to ate to be found in the MahSbhSrata, they are not quite 
in the same form. Many of the stories referred to by A^vagho^ia are not to 
be found in the MahdbhSraia. There must, therefore, have been soma.- 
other literature dealing with these legends, possibly often in a kavya form, 
which is now lost for ever.i The Jktaka representation of certain legends,* 
probably based on an earber form of the Great Epic, goes to show that there 
grew up different legends, obviously in a ballad or kSvya form, about 
certain kings, nations, and personages, speaking of their destruction or 
degradation but accounting for it in different ways.* 

^ Besides many Buddhist technical terms and words peculiar to 
Buddhism, A^vagho^ freely employs several terms and expressions derived 
from the terminology of Samkhya-Yoga, Rajadharma and other Indian 
sciences of which the source, among others, was the ^kntiparva of the 
MaJidbhdrata. Such proper names as Saknkrandana, Lekharsabha, Mayli 
and Ambara, and such orduiarj’ words as avi, * avasanga, arthavat, * upakara, 
djpti, and vaJiari, ® all employed in special senses are only to be found in 
the lexica and not in any previous literature which is now known. The 
special kavya vocabulary which grew richer and richer from the days of 
“alidasa is traceable in A^vagho^a’s poems only in their initial stages.^ 
Turning to A^vagho^’s style, we cannot fail to appreciate the difficulty 
which he created for himself by trying to employ the literary art for purposes 
so incompatible as those of the story-teller, preacher, poet and scholar. 
Johnston characteristically observes: ‘A^vaghosa is a writer of baflhng 
contrasts, on the one hand the literary artist as story-teller, preacher and 
poet, on the other the scholar anxious to conform with all the rules and to 
parade his knowledge. The possession of good qualities implies a liability 
to the corresponding defects, and among a people who treasured intelli- 
gence and learning it is not surpysing to find some who lapsed at times, 
like the Buddhist poet, into pedantry. For if his matter is excellent, his 
manner is often disconcerting.’ * A blend of such contradictions and 
opposites in Afivaghoja marks out his singular greatness and genius, y 

The kavya poetry as typified by the two works of ASvagho^ia follows 
a method of construction of the verses which is diametrically opposite to 
that in the Akhyanas and Epics. In the Rdmayaiui, for instance, almost 
the entire composition is in a kind of 6loka metre having an even flow 
without any clear division. In it monotony is soiight to be relieved by 
endless variations of rhythm, and the verses appear only as parts of a 
whole, and not as units by themselves, whUe frequent repetitions and re- 
currences of the stock phrases and the slow movement of the story are 
made to mitigate the monotony and tension of listening. In the kavyas 
of Aivagho^, on the other hand, each verse is treated as ‘a separate unit 
by itself both grammatically and in its sense and it is constituted ofTour' 
clearly articulated pddas, in which cross reference and similarity of frame- 
work serve equally to bind the whole together and to delimit it from the 
contiguous verses’. Aivagho^a occasionally demonstrates how a verse 


^ Jolmston, Acts of the Buddha, p< xlvii. 

® See alluBions in the Sarabhanga J. (522) and Sarfikicca J. (630). 

® Barua, The Arthaidstra : A Blend of Old and New in the Bhdrata-Kaufnudi, I, 
pp. 93£f. 

* In the sense of *inouzitain ® Meaning ‘man*. 

8 Meaning ‘feather*. 

^ Cf. such special words as prasniffdha, praNydiandt karSla and nighna, Johnston, 
op. cit., p. Ixxiz. 

8 Joid., op. cit., p. Ixxxvii. 
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can be oonstruoted on an epiolbasis. Or he takes a oonunon phrase to 
build round it a oomplioated pun. The treatment of each verse as a separate 
unit per se might in a sense beT regarded as a reversion to the practice of 
■the Rgveda. It might historically be due to an older tradition of kdvga 
which developed in the country under the aegis of the ballads or on the 
lines of the reflective and didactic gSthds. Some earlier instances of this 
may perhaps be found in the Padltns of the early Buddhist brothers arid 
sisters, or even in some of the Jataka poems. 

This kavya method underwent further development in the classical 
stage. The principle that each verse is a separate unit asserted itself later. 
In ICalidasa we notice an exception in so far as he ‘occasionally constructs 
a verse on parallel or contrasted pddas’, while ordinarily his rh3d;hm is 
based on the verse as a whole and not on the individual pddas. Later 
poets enthusiastically followed his practice with the result that a kS,vya 
epic came to be tittle more than a coUeotion of miniature poems loosely 
strung on the thread of the story. 

As a pioneer, AivaghoM, appears to have faced certain difficulties in 
building up a poem out of a number of stanzas sharply demarcated from 
their neighbours. Effective narration was indispensable as an art in his 
kdvyas and as the means of keeping the readers’ minds directed to the real 
issue, especially when he had to convey in the form of poetry a definite 
message of the religion he ardently professed. The narration of the story 
was of secondary interest only to the classical writers who had no such 
mission through poetiy beyond the appeal of their art. So the problem 
to him was — how to maintain the unity vital to his purpose. This he sought 
apparently to achieve by articulating his poems as clearly as his verse. 
The proc^ure adopted led him to (a) calculate with care the proportion 
of space to be allotted to each episode, and (b) to group together the verses 
by various devices into units, each dealing with a single topic. The ^x- 
pedients tried were either the simple way of doii^thisjby chang.e_of metre, 
or empioyTn^owofca to mark tlmend of a'perio^ o^cqnrthiotir^ a -v^ole 
series of verses on a similar scheme with a refrain or witlTa parallel set of 
similes. 


— The successful handling of comparisons is the main feature of ASva- 
gho^’s technique. Eor without comparisons (upamds) as the main ingre- 
dient of rhetoric it is not possible to communicate the emotional content 
of facts in long narrative poems such as the Buddhacarita and the Saundara- 
nanda. The reader’s imagination_is sought to be stimulated ordinarily 
by the employment of what the AlaAkdrikas call vakrokti or indirect ex- 
pression in which the incompleteness of the parallel is a powerful aid to 
suggestiveness. In A^vaghow’s case, the vakrokti itself consists of com- 
parison of some kind. He excels other Sanskrit poets in his fondness of 
similes drawn from a wide range of literature and natural phenomena. i J 

( ^-Gumer ® has collected references from the Saundarananda and Buddha- 

carita to establish that the Sanskrit poetry of A4vagho?a is characterized 
by the psychological interest evinced in many similes employed by him. 
It is not uncommon for a poet to draw a simile from natural objects for 
mental experience, from moving water to indecision, for instance. And the 
reverse process of using the mental experience as the source of the simile 
is not unknown even to the Sanskrit epic. The frequency, however, with 


* In this oonneotion it is interesting to read Mrs. Rhys Da-sdds’ note on 'Simiks 
from the Ntkdyas’, published in JPTS, 1888. 

* The Psychological Simile in Athaghofa by C. W. Gumer, JASB, N.S., Vol. XXVI, 
I930 ,ot. 176-180;S.,IV,v. 42; jB.,IX, v. 71 VIII, v. 6; S., X, v. 42; S., XJI, v. 33; 
rS., Xfn, v. 6 ; S., Xm, v. 0 ; S., XV, v. 60; 8., XV, v. 67 ; B., Xlfl, v. 61 ; B., VIH, v. 76, 
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whiob it ooours in Aivngho^a gives quite a special note to his kSvya and 
one may fairly suggest that it is largely through Aivagho^’s influence that 
this type of simile found a place in later kSvya, including of course that of 
K&lidfisa. ' «' 

Gumer draws our attention to a fully developed passage in the use 
of the psychological simile to describe external action. ^ A^vagho^ has 
saorifio^ his descriptive power to his psychological and didactic int^st. 
This is clear from the account of Buddha’s attack by Mfira and his army. 
The simile from impotent passion is introduced primarily for its didactic 
value on a favourite Buddhist theme. A purely descriptive passage in 
the Sanndarananda of animal life in the thickets of the Mountain-side has 


unexpectedly two illustrations (X, 11 and 14) of a more subtle and less 
didactic psychological significance. However subtle they may be, similes 
of this kind from psychology to an observation of nature are handicapped 
in point of literary satisfaction by their inverse character. The cardinal 
point in Aivagho^’s psychology, especially in its ethical bearing, lies in 
that distinction between the self and senses, or between the mind and senses, 
which is the moral background of kftvya poetry. 

It is far from being the case with ASvagho^a that interest in human 
affection is absorbed entirely by the theme of passion, but the quieter 
emotional experiences of ordinary friendship present fewer opportunities 
for the psychological simile. Ingratitude has been mentioned as a simile 
for desertion of the home. The self-expression in ASvaghosa’s poetry gave 
the introspective thought a place in literary Sanskrit. 

The similes of allegorical character are also in the writings of A^vaghosa. 
The conception of the fire or sea of sorrow, so common in epic literature, 
has been given a distinctly ethical value by ASvaghosa when he expounds 
Buddhist doctrine.* For the sea of sorrow compare RSmSyarfa (II, hx, 
27-31) with BiMhacarita (I, 76). Other types of similes (e.g. purely 
picture similes) are also found in the writings of Aivagho^, e.g. the white- 
robed maiden asleep with her flute.® He is nevertheless indebted to the 
epics for his stock similes and rupakas like the lotus and creeper, sun, moon 
and the stars, lightning and clouds, etc. The similes from the domain of 
consciousness and conduct, which Afivaghosa uses so frequently, are also 
scattered in the Bdmdyai^.* The obscure grammatical simile in Saun- 
darananda (XII, 9, 10) is imitated by Kalidasa.® 

\y Acccu'ding to the Indian works on poetics, the similes or comparisons 
are either purely verbal without poetic emotion or substantial with poetic 
emotion. If merely verbal, their appeal lies to the intellect. Afivagho^’s 
comparisons are not generally adapted^^ to the emotional needs. His 
grammatical similes are laboured and pmantic . Some of them are far- 
tetched conceits. Those of the psyohoTogicaltype seem to have an aca- 
demical aurlTaBout them.® Those drawn from ordinary life and are effec- 


tively employed for moral or didactic purposes are the similes to which 
normally a preacher has recourse^ The rupaka type, which is commonly 
met with in the epics but which became obsolete in later ages, is palpably 
artificial in spite of its majestic eloquence. The simplest comparisons, 
drawn from nature, are often the beet; even where they are used pedanti- 
cally, they are not lacking in the freshness of observation 


1 B.,Xin, 46-61. 

* Vide Bitddhacariia, IX, 29. 

» Ibid., V, 49. 

* Cf. Rdmdyana, V. xxviii, 12; V, xxix, 1 ; VI, Ixiii, 3, 6. 

‘ Raghu., XV, 9; C. W. Ourner, JPASB (N.S.), Vol. XXUI (1927), pp. 347-67, 
« JASB, 1930, pp. 175-180. 
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As for other rhetorical figures, A4vagho^ makes much of distributive 
phrases where one has the zeugma of one verb with two nouns, or that 
of one verb with two pairs of nouns, or that of two verbs with one noun, 
<jr that of one adjective with two dependent nouns. The distributive 
compounds occur frequently, and rarely the numerical riddles and K&lidfisa’s 
favourite figure, arth&rUaranyaaa. 

His love of recurring sounds is different in its character from that 
displayed by the later poets who employ Yamaha in all its varieties. Either 
he employs an ordinary form of Yamaha where there is the repetition of two 
syllables at the end of a pdda, or where it approaches rhyme, one has the 
repetition of the same syllables at the end of a pada, either where a verse 
is repeated without alteration to enforce a comparison, or where, as in a 
number of cases, the same syllables are repeated in verse, usually with 
difference of meaning but not inicmphatic positions. In repeating sounds, 
one of his favourite practices is to take the leading word in a sentence and 
form a vocative compound using this word as the base, e.g. nil/mrpiaya 
samMyo me (S., XVIII, 8). This turn of speech is reserved almost entirely 
for the Buddha. His leaning to repetitions of sounds led to experiments 
in rhyme with their several instances in the Saundarananda. This poem 
affords instances where there is a rhyme inside the pdda, those where the 
rhyme covers two pddas, and others where we have rhymes at the end 
of all the pddas. The stanza {8., VIII, 32) in which four out of the six words 
end with madd and two with praddfi, the recurrent beat of rhyme is little 
in accord with the mood of epic poetry. 

^ The classical poets of India differ from A6vagho?a in their sensitiveness 

to variations of sound and delicate combinations which are a source of 
never-fading joy. In matching, however, the sense with the sound, some 
of them have foUowed a way that is decidedly lacking in subtlety, and 
sometimes manufactured verses with a limited number of consonants or 
even only one. The nearest approach to this ingenuous trick is to be found 
only in a solitary stanza m Buddhacarita, XII, 9®“ 

apdrapdrasamsdrapdram prepsurapdrayat 

A§vagho?a’s hold on the mtrioacies of rhjiihm is amply attested by his 
success in the employment of Upajdti in long stretches without causing 
tedium to the reader. Bds verse is generally melodious, and occasional 
lines are particularly happy in the collocation of consonants. But he 
seldom hesitates to subordinate the agreeableness of sound to the display 
of learning. Sometimes he uses a word such as ajihladat, the ill sound of 
which is disapproved by Bhamaha. 

Aivagho^ also uses words in more meanings than one sometimes in a 
recondite fashion to baffle the reader. In the ironical application of this 
method one has a clear anticipation of the way of Indian drama. I-tsing 
rightly observed that Afivagho^a ‘clothes manifold ideas in few words; for, 
besides this habitual use of words in two or more meanings, every single 
word almost in his poems is pregnant and should be given its full value in 
translation ’. 

In Cowell’s estimate, Afivagho^ by his technique was to E&lid&sa 
what Ennius was to Vergil. Johnston will rather seek Aivagho^a’s European 
analogy in Milton, ^ equally a scholar and equally fond of displaying his 
learning, who similarly sought to express his religion within the limits of 
an epic. His insistence on symmetry, his exposure of the framework and 
his non-fimotional decoration are characteristic of early work, not of a time 


^ Baddhacarita, 11, Intro., zcv. 
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when art excels in the skill of conoealing the art. In other words, he is 
primitive alike in his poetry, religion and philosophy. He reveals himself 
as a man of artistic temperament and strong passion who is capable of 
delighting in everything that appeals to the senses but finds no suitab^ 
foothold anjrwhere till he seeks refuge in Buddhism. All his writings are 
informed by the zeal of the converse. By his intense conviction of the 
importance of his message he carries away the reader of another faith and 
alien civilization. The inEidequaoy of his philosophy is no bar to the per- 
suasiveness of his religious appeal. Admirable is his skill in narration, 
but the real appeal lies in the spontaneity of his overflowing emotion. There 
are two sources of this outflow of emotion: (1) his ardent devotion to the 
person of the Buddha, and (2) his keen sense of the impermanence of all 
things mundane and the ephemeral character of all ordinary joys of life. 
Every line of his two poems flows with the,nrge of his faith, and his religious 
zeal enlivens the driest passages. The second can account for the passion 
with which he denounces the ordinary joys of life. This is due not merely 
to a revulsion of feeling but also to a strong internal conviction of the 
truth of what he speaks. It is only when he begins to deal with that which 
lies at the core of his heart, forgetting his learning and his rhetorical and 
pedantic tricks. 

The two sources of poetic emotion, viz. the profound veneration for 
the person of Buddha and the keen sense of the impermanence of all things 
and the utter worthlessness of all worldly goods, are in no way peotiliar to 
Aivaghoaa, For the same are j>rccisely the sources of the emotion which 
overflows in the psalms or inspired verses of the early Buddhist brothers 
and sisters. In Canto XVIIT Asvaghosa comes out just as a psalmist 
when he pays through the mouth of Nanda the following personal tribute 
to the Master : 

Ya dr?ti4alyo hrdayavagS^ab 
prabho bhrfam mamatudatsutiksnab I 
tvadvakyasamdamfiamukbena me 

sa samudhrtab Salyahrteva Salyah II v. 7. 

Katham kathabhavagato’smi yena 
chinnab sa nibsamfiaya samiayo me | 
tvacohA8anat8atpath.amaigato’8mi 
sude^ikasyeva pathi prana^b II v- 8. 

K^ayam gatam janma nirastajanman- 
saddharmacaryamusito’smi samyak | 
krtsnam krtam me krtakarya karyam 
lokesu bhuto’smi na lokadharmS. || v. 10. 

Thera Vahgisa, for instance, pays a similar tribute to the Buddha 
in the stanzas cited below : 

Cando yatha vigatavalahake nabhe 
virooati vitamalo va bhanuma | 
evam pi Angirasa tvam mahamuni 
atirooasi yasasS. sabbalokam |1 

TheragSthS (PTS), v. 1262. 

Ayam aiijali pacchimo suppanomito, 
ma mohayi janam anomapafifia | 
parovaram ariyadhammam viditva 
ma mohayi janam anomaviriya || 
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vSrim yatli& ghammanighammatatto 
v&o&bhika^kh&mi sutam pavassa | 
yadatthiyam brahmacariyam ac5ri 
Kapp§,yano kaooi’ssa tain amogham || 

w. 1272 and 1273. 

The influence of an earlier version of Vahniki’s BdmdyarM is to be 
sought, according to Johnston, in language, ideas, similes and other rheto- 
rical figures. The kdvyas of A5vagho^ and V'ahniki’s RarndyaiiM, IV, 36. 7, 
refer in the same way to the story of the disturbance of Viivamitra’s auster- 
ities by the apsard, Ghrtaei, while in the Balakanda which is presumably 
added later to the epic narrates the story in some detail replaiiing Ghrtael 
by Menaka. The Chinese work called Fo-pen-h8ing-chi-ching presupposes 
a text of the Bvddhacarita in which Menaka, exactly as in the Balakanda 
narration, takes the place of Ghrtaei. An earlier Buddhist poet composed 
the story of Vessantara and Maddi in verse meaning to substitute it for the 
inspiring story of Rama and Sita, to offer in other words, the canonical 
Vessantara Jdialca as a substitute for the widely popular Rdmdyana. As 
suggested elsewhere ^ the popularity of the most elegant form of the Anustubh 
or ^loka metre as developed in this epic led the earlier Buddhist poets to 
employ the same in such other later Pali canonical works as the Buddha- 
varnsa, the Cariydpitaka and the Apaddna. 

Here a very important question arises — whether or not there was an 
earlier form of the Buddhacarita composed throughout, like the Rdmdyaria, 
in the Anustubh metre before Aivaghosa chang^ it into its present form, 
seeking to produce a kavya chiefly in Upajati ? The cantos in Anustubh 
remain closer to the style of the epic and earlier traditional verses, while 
those in Upajati and other metres take the kavyas far away from it. 
Referring again to the allusion to the story of Vifivamitra and Ghrtaei, we 
cannot fail to find that the Buddhacarita verse reads almost like that in the 
Rdmdyana, while the corresponding verse in the Savndarananda has alto- 
gether a different rune about it. 

Buddhacarita, IV, 20 : 

Vi^vamitro raaharsiSca vigadlio’pi mahattapab | 
daSavarsanyaranyaslho Ghrtacyapsarasa hrtah || 

Rdmdyana, IV, xxxv, 7 : 

Ghrtskiyain kila samsakto dafevarsani Laksmana | 
ato’manyata dharmatma ViSvamitro mahamuni || 

Saundarananda, VII, 35 : 

Brahmar^ibbS-varthamapasya rajyarn bheje vaham yo v4aye§va- 

n^thah I 

sa GadhijaScapahrto Glirtacya sama daSaikam divasam viveda || 

A similar remodelling of the traditional verses in Anustubh is traceable 
in VasJdtakas, e.g. the Sarjikicca, and the Sarabhanga as well as in the verses 
quoted in Kautilya’s Arihaidstra (I, 6).* 

Aivagho^ was a master of simple pathos : 

mahatyS. tr^anaya duljkhair garbhenasmi yayadhrtah I 
tasy5 ni§phalatn5,y&h kvahain matuh kva sa mama || 


^ B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature, I, p. 290; Law, The Minor Anthologies of 
the Pali Canon {SBB), Ft. UI, p. 91. 

* Barua, The ArthaMstra ; A Blend of Old and New in the Bhdrata Kaumudi, 
I, pp. 933. 
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ASvaghosa’s style became obsolete in the olassio period of kivya, 
especially after K&lid^. The change of taste and the preference of other 
methods of writing are accountable indeed for the waning of his influence 
on the poets who flourished after KalidSsa.i The closest and most palpablp 
is the historical relationship between A4vagho§a and K&lid&sa, although 
in all instances the evidence of direct borrowing is not conclusive. A few 
typical stanzas cited below from the writings of both may suffice to indicate 
the form in which KSlidasa expressed the ideas for which he was indebted 
to his Buddhist predecessor.* 


A^vaghosa 

Tam gauravam Buddhagatam 
cakar^a 

bharyanuragah punarScakarsa ) 
So’ni^cayannapi yayau na tasthau 
tarams tarangesviva rajahamsah II 
(S.. IV, 42.)' 

Buddhacarita — 

Sa hi svagatraprabhayojjvalantya 
dipaprabham bhaskaravanmu- 
mo^ I 

maharbajambunada caruvarno 
vidyotayfimasa di^a^oa sarvah II 
(Canto I, 6l. 32.) 

Tasmat pramSnam na vayo na kalab 
kaicit kvaoit ^rai^thyamupaiti loke | 
rJifiamrsinanca bitani tani 
krtSni putrairakrtani purvaib II 
(Canto I, iSl. 61.) 

Mabatmani tvayyupapannametat 
priyatitbau tyagini dhannakame | 
sattvanvayajnanavayo’nurupa 
snigdba yadevain mayi te matib 
syat II 

(Canto I, ^I. 60.) 

§rutv& vacastacca manaSca yuktva 
jnatva nim.ittaiSfa tato’smyupetab I 
didrk^ya Sakyakuladbvajasya 
fiakradbvajasyeva samuccbritasya || 
(Canto I, ^1. 63.) 

Vata vavuh sparfesukba manojna 
divyani vasamsyavapfttayantab i 
suryah sa evabhyadhikam cakaSe 
jajvala saumyarciranirito’gnib II 
(Canto I, §1. 41.) 


KUjdIsa 

MargScalavyatikara kuliteva 

sindbub I 

fiatladhir&jatanaya na yayau na 
tastbau || 

(Kumara S., V, 86.) 

Aristafejyam parito visSrina 
sujanmana stasya nijena tejasa 
niSitbadipab sabasa batatvi^ 
babbuvuralekhya samarpitS iva. 
(Raghummia, Canto III, iSl. 16.) 

TejasSm bi na vayab samiksate 
{Raghuvaniia, Canto XI, Si. 1.) 


Sarwatn sakbe tvayyupapanna- - 
metat 

(Kwmdrasamhhava, Canto III, 

6l. 12.) 


KS-lid^a has used the word ‘ Sakra- 
dbvaja ’ many times in bis k5,vya. 


Diiab prasedurmaruto vavuh 

Bukhab 

pradaksinSrccirhavirSigniradade 
babhuva sarwain 6ubba4ainsi 
tatk^anain 

bbavo bi lok&bhyudaySya tSdr^am 
{Raghuvamia, Canto HI, 1^1. 14.) 


^ Johnston, op. cit., p. Ixxix ff. 

* Saundarananda-lcavya, Bengali Tr. by B. C. Law, Preface {Anuvddak^ hOhd), 
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V&tftyanebhjaetu vinibsrt&ni 
parasparop&sita kupdalSni | 
strii;>&in virejunnukhapankaj&ni 
8|£ikt&ni hannye^va paakaj&ni || 
(Canto in, Si. 19.) 


K4cit t&mrSdharo^hena 
mukhenSsavagandhina 
vinifiafivSea karne’sya 
rahasyam Sruyatamiti 

(Canto IV, Si. 31.) 

Muhunnuhunnadavyaja- 
^rastanIlamSuk&par4 | 
alak^yarasana reje 
sphuradvidyndiva k^pS, |J 

(Canto IV, Si. 33.) 


Sa r&ja8unurm;garajagaiui 
migajiram tanmrgavat praviatab | 
lakamiviyukto’pi ^ariralak^mya 
cak^iun^i aarv^raminam jahara || 
(Canto Vli, Si. 2.) 

Hatatviao’nyab 6ithilatma bahavab 
atriyo vi^ena vicetana iva | 
na cukru^mMru jahuma ^a^vaau- 
ma cetana ii llikhi ta iva athitSb II 
(Canto Vm, Si. 26.) 

Adityapurvam vipulam kulam te 
navam vayo diptamidam vapu^oa | 
kaam&diyam te matirakiame 9 a 
bhaikaaka evabhirata na rajye || 
(Canto X, Si. 23.) 

Yo hyarthadhannau paripidya 

kamab 

ayaddharmakamye paribhuya 
oarthab I 

kamartbayoacaparamepa dhanna- 
Btyajyab aa krtano yadi kaiik^i- 
tarthab II 

(Canto X, Si. 29.) 

Vacanena baranti valguna 
niaitena praharanti oetasa | 
madhu t4tbati vaci yo§itam 
hrdaye haiahalam mahadvium || ^ 
(Saundarananda kdvya, 8. 36.) 


te^am mukhairasavagandba- 

garbbaib 

vyaptantara sandrakutubalanam 
vilolanetrabbramaraiigavak^b 
sahaarapatrabharaija ivksan 
(Raghuvamia, Canto VII, Si. 11.) 

Kame lolab kathayitumabhud- 
anana apar^alobbat 

( Uttaramegha, 40.) 


Amum aahaaaprabitek^nani 
vyajarddhaaamdar^ita mekhalani 
nalam vikarttuin janitendra 
^ankam 

aurangana vibhrama ceatitani 
(RaghummM, Canto XIII, Si. 42.) 

Sa nyaataoihnamapi rajalakamim 
tejovi^eaanumitain dadhanab 

{BaghvmnUa, Canto II, Si. 7.) 


Ni6itbadipab aabasa hatatviso 
babhuvuralekbya aamarpitS iva 
{BaghumnUa, Canto III, Si. 15.) 


Ekatapatram jagatab prabhutvam 
navam vayah kS.Dtamidain 
vapu^ca 1 

(Raghuvamia, Canto II, Si. 47.) 

Nadbannmamartha kamabhyam 
vavadbe na ca tena tau 
nartham kamena kamam va 
ao’rtbena sadrSfi. atriau 
(Raghuvamia, Canto XVII, Si. 67.) 


madhu tiathati vaci yoait&m 
hrfi haiahalam eva kevalam 
ata eva nipiyate ’dharo 
hrdayam mu^ibhir eva tadyate 
(v. No. 33^, Subhdfildvali.) 


^ In Sarga VIII, verse 35, we find that the last two lines are known as of a 
verse of Bharffhari (I, 82) which in the SubhdfMvaR (3380) is attributed to K&lidasa 
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Pramad&nSrinagatime, vidyate 

(8. 44.) 

. iianrtustathMy5h stana- 

bhiimah&ral) 

(10. 37.) 

babhuva sa hi samvegah ^reyasas- 
tasya vrddhaye 1 

dhaturedhirivakhyatp, patliito 

’k^ra-ointakaib II 

( 12 . 9 .) 

^ruta-mahata firamanena 

(9. 60.) 

vfiteritab pallavatamraragab 

puspojjvalasrlriva karnikarah 

(18.5.) 

Tatah smrtimadhi8th5,ya capalani 
svabhavatab 1 

indriyanindriyarthebhyo nivarayi- 
tumarhasi {| 

(13. 30.) 

Vi^ayairindriyagTamo na trptim- 
adlugaochati | 

ajasrarn puryamano’pi samudrab 
saUlairiva || 


ManoTatb&n5,m agatir na vixlyate 
(Kumarasatiibhava, Canto V, 6l. 64.) 

Cacala b51& etana-bhinna-valkalii 
(Kumdrasatiibham, Canto V, SI. 84.) 

dbatob stbSna ivadefom sugrivam 
8amnyave4ayat 

{BaghuvamSa, Canto Xn, SI. 68.) 


^arasvati Sruta-mahatSm mahiya- 
tam 

{Abhijndnaiakuntalarii, VIII.) 

Pracakrame paUavar&gatSmra 

prabha patangasya mune^ ca 
dhenub 

{RaghuminSa, Canto II, SI. 16.) 

Tasmad -yasya mababaho nigrbl- 
tani sarvalab 

indriyaiiindriyartbebhyas tasya 
prajfia prati^hita 

{Bhagavadgita, 2. 68.) 

Ragadve^avimuktais tu visayan 
indriyki^caran 

fttmavafiyair vidheyatma prasadam 
adhigaccbati 

(Bhagavadgltd, 2. 64.) 


(13. 40.) 

Besides the examples given above, some verses have been quoted by 
H. P. Sh&strl in the preface to his edition of the Saundarananda-kdvya 
published in 1910. They are as follows: — 

Tam sundarim cenna labheta Nandab 
sa va ni?eveta na tain natabhrub I 
dvandvam dhruvam tad vikalam na 6obhe- 
tSnyonyahinSviva ratri candrau H 
S., IV, 7. 


parasparena sprhapiya ^obham 
na cedidam dvandvamayo jaijyat I 
asmin dvaye rupavidhanayatnab 
patyub prajanain vitatho’bhavi^yat || 
Kumdra S., VII, 66. 


and Magha jointly. Peterson remarks that the verse recurs in the Patlcatanfra (ed. 
Hertel, Harvard Oriental Series, I, 146) and also with the beginning amrtarp vadanefu 
yoaitdm in the Kuvalayanftnda. Aufrecht’s indexes refer to SubhifiiamuktdvaR, 
XVI, 2, wliere the reading is nearly as m theKuvalayananda. Bohtlingk cites (Indische 
Spriiche, 4677) Subhaaitarxiava, 17A and a verse, eamtikhena vadanti vdlgunli {Ind. 
Spr. 7124 = PaAcatantra, ed. Kosegarten I, 202-3) in which the two lines are also 
contained. According to Dr. F. W. Thomas who in his note on the Saundarananda- 
kdvya, VUI, 36 (JSAS, 1911, pp. 1126-6) is of opinion that as the first half-verse is 
plainly original in the passage of the Saundarananda, we must substitute for E&UdSsa 
the name of AAvagho^ and perhaps replace MSgha by somebody else (kaicit). 
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The following table -will clearly indicate how Afivaghofa repeated his 
ideas in his own works. It will also show his indebtedness to earlier 
Buddhist writings and ideas as well as his influence on other writers : — 


i3Hundararutnda kdvya — 

Kytagaso’pi 

(H. 24.) 

Far&^arah Sapa^arastatharsih 
k&lim si^ieve jha^agarbhayonim I 
Suto’sya yasyam su§uve mahatma 
Dvaipayano vedavibhagakarta || 

(Vn, 29.) 

Dvaipayano dharmaparayanafica 
reme samam kS^im vefiyavadhva 1 
Yay5 hato’bhuocalanupurena padena 
vidyuUatayeva meghah II 

(VII, 30.) 

Ha Caitraratha ha vapi ha 
mandakini ha priye I 
Ityarta vilapanto’pi gam 
patanti divaukasah II 

(XI, 50.) 


Tasmadyaaasamaaabhyam tanme 
vyakhyatumarhasi I 
Yacchrutva ^rnvatam ^restha 
paramam prapmiyam padam || 
(XII, 17.)' 

Antarbhumigatam hyambhah 
^raddadhati naro yada | 
Arthitve sati yatnena tada 
khanati gamimam || 

■ (XII, 33.) 


Karmano hi yathadrstStkayavSk- 
prabhavadapi | 

Ajivah prthagevokto duh^odhat- 
vadayam maya || 

(Xm, 17.) 


KrtSgaso’pi 

(Cf. Buddhacarita, II, 42.) 

Kalim caiva pura kanyam 
jalaprabhavasambhavam | 
Jagama yamunatire 
jataragab para^arah II 

{Bnddhacarita, IV, 76.) 

Pura hi kaSisurndarya vetevadhva 
mahanr^ih | 

Tadito’bhut padanyasaddurdharso 
daivatairapi || 

(Buddhacarita, IV, 16.) 

Ha Mandakini ha pu^kirinl ha vapi 
ha Caitraratha ha P3,m§yaka 
ha Nandanavana ha Misrakavana 

iti kanmakarunam 

paridevase | 

{Divyavaddna, p. 194.) 

Sruyatamayamasmakani siddham- 
tab ^nivatarn vara | 

Yatha bhavati sarnsaro yatha 
vai parivartate || 

(Buddhacarita, XII, 16.) 

Kasthani hi mathnan labhatc 
hutaSam 

bhfimiin kbanan vindati c&pi 
toyam | 

Nirbandhinab kificana nastya- 
sadhyam 

nyayena yuktam ca kitam ca 
sarvain || 

(Buddhacarita, XIII, 60.) 

Ajivo nama bhij jamano kayavaci- 
dvaresu yeva bhijjati, manodvare 
ajivabhedo nama natthi, puraya- 
m5.no pi tasmirn yeva dvaradvaye 
purati, manodvare 5jivapuranam 
nama natthi. Kayadvare pana vi- 
tikkamo ajivahetuko pi atthi, na 
ajlvahetukopitatha vacidv&re . . . 
Yam pi pana 5jivahetukam oatu- 
bbidham vaciduocaritam bhSsanti 
idam akusalam vaoikammam n5ma, 
tato virati pi sammav5o& nSma. 
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Yam pana Bijivahetn nes&dama- 
ochabandh&dayo p&nam hananti 
adinnam &(liyanti miooh&oaranti 
ayam miooh&-&jlvo nftma, tato 
virati 8amin&-ajIyo nama. Yam pi 
lafioam gahetv& mu8& bharumti 
pesunfiapbarusasampbappalape 
pavattenti ayam pi miccba-ajivo 
nama, tato virati samm^&jlvo 
ntoia. 

(Atthasdlinl, p. 220 ; cf. 

Dhammasaitgani, p. 64.) 

Napaneyam tatab kiBcitpratopyam ' Kim pan’ettba patbama-p5r5jike 
n&pi kiBcana | kifici apanetabbam va pakkbipi- 

dra^tavyam bbutato bbutam tabbam va asi n’asiti ? Buddbassa 
yadriam oa yatba ca yat || Bbagavato bbaaite apanetabbam 

(XIII, 44.) nama n’attbi. Na bi Tatbagatft 

ekavyanjanam pi nirattbakam 
vadanti, ^avakanam pana deva- 
tanarn va bbasite apanetabbam pi 
hoti. Tam dbammasamgabaka 
tbera apanayimsu. Pakkbipi- 
tabbam pana sabbattbapi attbi, 
tasma yam yattba pakkbipitum 
jruttam tam pi pakkbipimsu yeva. 
Kim pana tan ti ? ‘Tena samaye- 
nati’ va, ‘Tena kbo pana samaye- 
nati’ vB. 

{Suma'Agalavildsinl, P.T.S.,p. 12.) 
Bvddhacarita, Canto XI — Therigdthd — 

Yatnena labdhab pariraksita^oa ye Asisulupama kama kBma sappasi- 
vipralabbya pratiyamti bbuyab | ropama | 

tegvatmavan _ yaoitakopames\i nkkopama anudahanti attbikan- 

kame^u vidvaniba ko rameta || 22 kalasannibba H 488 
Anvisya cadBya ca yatatarw yanatya- anicca addbuva kama babudukkha 
jamtab pariyamti dubkham | mab&visa | 

loke tmolkasadrBesu tesu karaesu ayogujo va santatto aghamula 
kasyatmavato ratib syBt || 23 dukkbappbalB || 489 

Anatmavamto brdi yairvida^W rukkbappbalupama kamB mamsa- 
vinaBamarcharnti na y&mti fiarma I pesupama dukbB 1 
kruddbograsarpapratime^ te§u kamesu supinopama vaflcaniya kBma 
kasyatmavato ratib syat || 24 yBcitakupama || 490 
Asthi k^udharta iva sarameya sattisulupama kBmB rogo gando 
bbuktBpi agbam nigbam | 

Yannaiva bbavamti trptab angSrakaeusadi^ aghamulam 

jirnastbikankalasamesu te?u kBmesu bhayam vadbo || 491 
kasyatmavato ratib syat || 26 

Ye rBiacaurodakapavakebbyab evam babudukkhB kama akkbatB 

sadbaranatvajjanayamti dubkbam I antarByika | 
te^ prabiddhBmisasamnibhe^u gacohatha na me bbavagate vissBso 

kBmesu kasyBtmavato ratib sySt || 26 attbi attano || 492 

(AAgvUara NiMya, III, page 97.) 
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Yatra gthitan&mabhito vipattit 
datrob sakfii&dapi b&dhavebhyab I 
himare^u tesvayatanapame^u kSme^u 
okasyatmavato ratib syat || 27 
Girau vane cftpsu ca sagare ca 
yadbhumtomarohaiutyabhiiangba- 
manab I 

te^u drumapragraphalopame^u 
kame^ kasyatmavato ratib 
sy&t 11 28 

YlLnarcaj itvapi na yamti ^aima 
vivardhayitva paripalaj itv5 | 
angarakarsapratimesu te?n kaine?u 
kasj atmavato ratib sj at n 2ft ■> 
Tirthaib prayatnairviv-idhairavaptab 
k^Qena ye naSamiha prayamti | 
svapnopabhogapratimeBu te^u 
kame§u kasjWmavato ratib ajat |1 30 
Vinafiamijub kuravo yadartham 
Vr^nayamdhaka maithila danda- 
ki4ca 1 

^ulasikastbapratimesu tesu kamemi 
kasyatmavato ratib sykt 11 31 
Suindopasumd&vaeurau yadartha- 
manyonyavairaprasutau vina?tau | 
sauhardavWle^kare^i terni kameeu 
kasyatmavato ratib sy5t || 32 
K&mamdbasamjnab k^aya va ke ca 
kravyastu natmanamibot- 

srjamti 1 

eapatnabhutesva^ivesu tesu kame^ 
kasyatmavato ratib syat 0 33 
Kamamdbasamjnab krpanazn karoti 
prapnoti dubkbam vadhaban- 
dbanadi I 

Kamartbama^ak^anastapas vi 
mrtyu^ramam oarhati jivaloke 1| 34 

Saundarananda-kavya — 

Bharasyodvahanartham ca 
rathSkw’bhyajyate yatha I 
Bhojanam pranayatrartham 
tadvadvidvannisevate 11 

(XIV, 12.) 


Praklebyamadbhiravadanam 
vilokyab sarvato difeb 1 
Carya ^ti^oa tarasu 
iijagarisui;ia sada || 

(XrV, 24.) 


Appassada avuso kama vutta 
Bhagavata, bahudukkba bahupa- 
yasa, adinavo ettha bhiyo. Atthi- 
sankbalupama kama vutta Bhaga- 
vata, bahudukkba bahfipayasa, 
adinavo ettha bhiyo. Mamsapesu- 
pama kama vutta Bhagavata, 
bahudukkba bahupayasa, adinavo 
ettha bhiyo. Tinukkupama kama 
vutta Bhagavata, bahudukkba ba- 
hupayasa, adinavo ettha bhiyo. 
Angarakasupama kama vutta 
Bhagavata, bahudukkba bahnpa- 
jasa, adinavo ettha bhiyo. Supi- 
nakupama kama vutta Bhagavata, 
bahitdukkha bahupayasa, adinavo 
ettha bhiyo. Yacitakupama kama 
vutta Bhagavata, bahudukkha 
bahupayasa, adinavo ettha bhiyo. 
Rukkhaphalupama kama vutta 
Bhagavata, bahudukkha bahupa- 
yasa, adinavo ettha bhiyo. Asisu- 
nupama kama vutta Bhagavata, 
baLidiikkha bahupayasa, adinavo 
ettha bhiyo. Sattisulupama kama 
vutta Bhagavata, bahudukkha 
bahupayasa, adinavo ettha bhiyo. 
Sappasirupama kama vutta Bha- 
gavata, bahudukkha bahupayasa, 
adinavo ettha bluyo. 

(Cf. Majjhima Nikaya, 1, 130, 364.) 


. . . yatha va pana akkham abbaSi- 
jeyya yavad eva bharassa nittha- 
ranatthay'a, yatha va pana putta- 
mamsa-aharam ahareyya yavad eva 
kantaxassa nittharanatthaya ; evain 
eva bhikkhu patisamkha yoniso 
aharam ahareti n’eva davaya . . . 

{Mahaniddesa, p. 241.) 

Addasa kho Bhagava dibbena 
cakkhuna visuddhena atikkanta- 
manusakena ayasmantam Maha- 
moggalifinam Magadhesu Kalla- 
va4amuttagame pacaiayamanam 
nisinnam, disv&, . . . ayasmato 
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Mah&moggsU&naBsa pamukhe 
paturahoBi . . . Nisajja kho 
Bhagava Styasmantam Mah&- 
moggalianam etad aroca, ‘pac»' 
layasi no tvam Moggall&na, paoa- 
layasi no tvam Moggallana’ ti ? 

{AngiUtara, JV, 86.) 

Dante’pi dantam pranidhaya . . . tena bhikkhave bhikkhnn& 

kftmam talvagramutpi^ya ca dantehi dantani5dhaya jivh&ya 

jihnuyapi I talum ahacca cetasa cittam ablu- 

Cittena cittam parigrhya capi nigganhitabbam abhinippljetab- 

kSryah prayaitno na tu ne’nuvrttSb .11 bam abhisantapetabbam ; tassa 

(XVI, 83.) dantehi dantamadhaya jivh&ya 

talum ahacca cetasa cittam abhi- 
nigganhato abhinippilayato abhi- 
santapayato ye papaka akusalft 
vitakka chandupasamhita pi dosu- 
pasamhita pi mohupasamhitA pi te 
pahiyanti te abbhattham gaochanti. 

(Majjhirna Nikdya, I, pp. 120- 

121 .) 

Atha dvijo vala ivaptiivedab Atha Caniiraprabh5 devakany& 

k^iiprani vanik prapta ivaptala- bapig iva labdhalabhah samyak- 

bhab I sampanna iva karshakab Sura iva 

jitva ca lajaiiya ivarisainyam vijitasamgramab sarvarogapari- 

Nandab krtartho giirtimabhya- mukta ivaturo yaya vibhutya 

gacchat II BhagavatsakaSam agata .... 

(XVIII, 1.) {Divyavaddna, p. M5.) 

ASvagho^ has also repeated the same Brahmanical allusion in his two 
kavyas ; 

Saundamminda — Buddkacarila — 

Bheje Svapakim muiiirak^amalam Matangyaniaksamalayam 

kamadvaSisthaSoa ea sadvaristhab | garhitayam riramsaya | 

Yasyani Vivasvaniva bhujaladab Kapinjaladam tanayam 

Hutab prabhuto’sya Kapinjaladab II VaSistho’janayan miinib II 
(Canto VII, 28.) ’ ' (Onto IV. 77.) 

If we read carefully the Buddhacarita (Canto XI, vv. 38 and 39) and the 
Ratndvali of Nagarjuna (w. 46-47 and 49) we may find that ASvaghopa 
exercises some influence on N5.ga.rjuna, the author of the JtatnSvaB. The 
Buddhacarita has the following passage: ‘ Nidrdvidhdtdya tathaiva iayyd 
ydnarri tathddhvadrama'ndia'naya i which may be compared with the passage 
‘ Sayyd’nnapdnakastyaivaitT'ndm’ inXhe Rainavall (v. 49). Again Nag5rjima 
has borrowed the idea in verses 46-47, of the Batndvali from 
Aivagho^a’sBwWftocanto. Cf.‘ Lhi^khaprallkdranimittabhiUdstasmdtprajdndm 
vi^ayd na hhogydh' (‘Therefore the objects of sense are the means for remedy- 
ing people’s suffering and not enjoyment’ — Buddhacarita, Canto XI, v. 39) 
with ‘ Dulifkhapratikriydmdtrarn Sariram V edandmikharfi’ . . . (v. 46) and 
‘ Duhkhapratikriydmdtram Kalpandmdtratp eiw ca’ ... (y. 47).* 

1 A bed 18 for riddance of drowsiness and a carriage is for avoidance of road- 
fatigue. 

» JRAS, 1936, p. 249. 



Chaptbb IV 

a6vagho§a the teacher 


In the colophon of the three works that are attributed definitely to 
Afivagho^a, he is eulogized, as we have seen, as ‘the great eloquent poet, 
the mendicant and teacher’. In the preceding chapter we have discussed 
at length his position as a great pioneer in the writing of Sanskrit kdvya 
and drama. Here it remains to carefully consider his position as a senior 
Buddhist mendicant and gifted e xponent Bpr^dhism. Although A6va- 
ghoM the mendicant is not separable from ASvaghosa the teacher, the 
difference between the two lies in the fact that his career as a mendicant 
is primarily a personal concern, while his success as a teacher has a public 
interest, for on that depends the inherent. strength of the popular appeal 
of the religion of which he was an ardent devotee and exponent. His life 
as a mendicant impUes only a change of faith, while his role as a teacher 
moans an active advocacy of a new faith with the zeal of a convert. Thus 
his second capacity is the happy culmination of the first. Whatever might 
have been the Master’s apprehension as to the future of the Good Faith due 
to the sentimental appeal of poetry in general, going by the definition of 
poetry he adopted, he felt justified to think that Aivagho^ the poet was 
not moomj)atible with Aivaghosa the mendicant and teacher. Poetry 
with its religious appeal developed in Buddhism in spite of the Master’s 
timely waniing against its prevalence. 

How exactly was his change of faith brought about, particularly 
through whose instnimentality, we cannot say. The tradition gives the 
Sthavira Par^va or a pupil of his the credit for Aivaghosa’s conversion to 
the new faith. If it be assumed that Aivaghosa’s life is a progressive one 
with its three successive stages, all comprehended by the continuous evolu- 
tion of a single personality — Aivaghosa the man — it cannot fail to be both 
interesting and instructive to enquire how Aivagho^a being a Brahmana 
became a zealous Buddhist to assume at last the responsible role of a teacher. 

As a mendicant Aivaghosa belonged to a particular Buddhist sect and 
school of thought. Broadly speaking, he adhered to a school of thought 
within the definition of the Hinayana or Lesser Vehicle which aims at the 
attainment of Arhatship as the final goal of rehgious effort, and not that of 
Buddhahood as in the Mahayana or Greater Vehicle. As for the sect, it 
is still an unknown factor. Johnston is inclined to connect him with the 
Kaukulikas or their offshoot — the Bahufimtikas. Even if he were an 
adherent of the Bahu^nitikas, we have sought to show that it does not 
mean that the sect to which he belonged was of the Mahasahghika line. 
The BahuSrutikas themselves, at least according to the Mah&vyvtpuUi, 
sprang from the Mula-Sarv5stivada sect which stood very close to the Thera- 
vada or Pali Buddhism. Whatever the actual name of the sect, its main 
line is Sarvastivada. Amongst the earlier eighteen sects, i the Suttavfida 
or Sautrkntika was the third offshoot of the SarvaetivSda. The main 
legends of the Buddha which A^vagho^a availed himself of in his k&vyas 
wore, as we shall see presently, those traceable in the traditions of the 


1 Geiger, Mahdvatfua, Ch. 6j B. C. Law, Debates Commentary (P.T.S.Tr. Series — 
English rendering of the KathdvctUhupakarana-atfhakatha), Intro., pp. 1-7. 
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Theravada, the Sarvaativada and the MahSsahghika. As regards the 
history of the First Council, ASvaghosa has followed a distinct tradition, 
the tradition undoubtedly of his sect. This differs from others in so far as 
it makes the IndraSala Cave connected with the Grdhrakute mountain as, 
the venue of the Council instead of the SaptaparnI Cave associated in other 
traditions with the Vebhara or Vaihara hill of Rajagrha. The point of 
difference which is historically important is that it speaks only of the 
rehearsal of the Sutras by Ananda and the redaction made of the 8utra 
Pitaka, having nothing to say about the recital of the Vinaya by Up6li 
and the redaction made of the Vinaya PitaTca. ^ The omission is significant. 
The Pratimok^ expounded in the Buddhacarita is not the Pratimokja code 
of the Vinaya] it is the collective name for the guiding moral principles such 
as those embodied in the Dhammapada and other Sutta texts,— the principles 
which were behind or the ideals which were before the Vinaya discipline. * 
In other words, the Pratimok^a in the Buddhacarita was in both matter and 
form the Pratimoksa principles that are said to have been inculcated by the 
Buddha in the Mahapadklfia SuUanta. * The Mahdvastu presenting a 
legendary life of the Buddha is introduced as the ddi or beginning of the 
Vinaya Pitaka of the Lokottara branch of the Mah&sahghikas. * Here 
by the word adi is really meant the niddna or historical introduction to the 
Lokottaravada Vinaya. There is a similar historical introduction to the 
Vinaya Pitaka of the Theravada as well as the Sarvastivada. This does not 
mean, therefore, that the Lokottaravada sect dispensed with the Vinaya 
Pitaka. 

According to Vasumitra, the SarvastivSda interpretation of Buddhism 
centred round the four Noble Truths. ^ The same holds true aUko of 
Theravada. * The four Truths equally form the main burden of Aivagho^a’s 
interpretation of Buddhism. Disease, decay, and death are the unavoidable 
accidents of individual life which has its beginning in birth. These con- 
tingencies are made the main and only argument by prince Siddhartha in 
favour of the life of renunciation which he was led to adopt. Aivagho^a 
is not tired of repeating it and constantly dinning it into our ears. The 
finding of the sure way of escape from the above contingencies is said to 
have been the only aim of the ascetic life of Siddhartha. There were other- 
wise no other catises of unhappmess from a worldly man’s point of view 
which impelled him to leave the world. The Discourses of the Buddha 
on which ASvaghosa’s knowledge of Buddhism was based are fuU of such 
painful reflections. So far as the phenomenal side of individual life is 
concerned, the contingencies mentioned abovm formed the main crux in 
all forms of asceticism. There was no now reading of them as facts in 
Buddhism. A^vagho^i’s dilatation on the subject cannot but remind us 
of the reflections in the Maitrayana Brahmana Upani^d, the two Sanskrit 
epics, the Jatakas, and other Buddhist Canonical texts. The points were 
equally stressed in Samkhya as known to and represented by Asvaghofa, 
particularly in his Buddhacarita. 8 The case made out for Buddhism is 


^ Beal> Fo-sho-hing-iaan-king , Ch. 28, p. 336. 

2 Ihid., Ch. 26, p. 296ff. 

® Digha, II, p. 49: Patimokkh/im uddisati. 

* Senart, Mahdvastu, I, p. 2 — dryamahdsdmghikdndm lokoUaravddindm madfiya- 
doiikdnam, pdphena V inayapUakasya nuihdvaatuye ddi. 

* Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. I — Masuda’a 
Article. 

^ Pefakopadeaa, Chap. I — na kirici buddhdnam bhagavantdnam dhammadesandya 
Dhammacakl^to bahiddhd; tassa sabbam suUaip ariyadhammesu par iyeaUabharp. 

’ I, 4. 

8 Book XU, vv. 14 foil. 
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that none among the Indian teachers before the Buddha could find and 
point out the sure way of escape from the ills attendant on existence. Thus 
it is the certitude of the way of escape or deliverance that distinguished 
■his new faith from Arada’s S§mkhya-Yoga method and Budr^Sma’s 
Yogic method. The weak point in all the contemporaiy and previous 
systems lay in the inadequacy and dubiousness of the paths prescribed. 
The Buddha’s way of escape suggested, however, a far superior way of^ 
truth as well as a far better way of life. The historical or the phdosophico- 
ethical position of Buddhism thus made out by Afivagho^ was fiinda- 
mentaUy the same as that represented in the body of the Sutra PUaka 
which served as the only Buddhist scriptural authority for him. 

The ills of life needed a satisfactory explanation and the ethical prin- 
ciples required a sound philosophic foundation. The needed explanation 
did not lie in the theory of creation by God, or by nature, or by fate, or by 
caprice. In the soul theory was not to be found the sound philosophic 
foundation of rational ethics. The satisfactory explanation lay in the 
Buddha’s pratUya-samutpada or law of causation ^ and in it alone could be 
laid a sound philosophic foundation of ethics and morality. Here, too, 
Aivaghosa’s presentation of Buddhism is in complete agreement with the 
trend of the Buddha’s teachings in the Sutra PUaka. The same observation 
applies equally to his interpretation of nirodha meaning the complete 
cessation of the ills attendant on life * and the Noble Eightfold Path pointing 
to the sure way leading thereto. ® His description of nirvana of which the 
essence is tranquillity (ianti) is similarly based upon the Sutra texts. The 
wiles and guiles by which women entice men, captivate their hearts and 
keep them enchained in the prison of lust, are precisely those which are 
described in the Jatakas and other Sutra works. His ideal king, ideal city, 
ideal state, ideal government, ideal home, father, mother, brother, wife, 
son and other relations, ideal religious order, ideal men and ideal religious 
Ufe are at once epic, traditiozial, and Buddhistic. Similarly his description of 
the three Refuges, the Tathdgata as the most perfect type of man and human 
and divine character, the Dharma as the best of norms ever propounded 
by any person in history, the personnel of the ideal Sangha as stalwarts 
among the disciples and followers of a great teacher and the persons endowed 
with wisdom, vision, character and spirituality is all in keeping with the 
Sutra tradition, ^raddha (faith), virya (energy) and other moral faculties, 
the immoral mental states -with their unwholesome effects and creating 
fetters and hindrances are all interjzreted by him in consistency ■with the 
Butra line of development of these psyco-ethical concepts. This very 
remark holds equally valid in the case of Mara ^ as depicted by him . His 
Brahmanical learning and heritage, his wide knowledge of the epics and 
popular legends, his own keen observation of human affairs and natural 
conditions enabled him to bring out the importance, unfold the significance, 
and present the beauty, attractiveness and poetic appeal of the religious 
themes that lay nearest to his heart. But even here, in all these matters, 
he followed the time-honoured Sutra tradition of Buddha’s teachings. 


* Cf. B. C. Law, Formulation of Pratiyasamutpada, JEAS, April, 1937; E. J. 
Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, Chap. V; B. M. Bania, Pratityasamutpdda as 
basic concept of Buddhist Thought, B. C. Law 'Volume, Pt. I, pp. 674ft. 

“ Cf. E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, p. 43; B. C. Law, Concepts of 
Buddhism, pp. 28-29. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 

4 For a olear conception of Mara based on Hlnay&na literature, see B. C. Law, 
Buddhistic Studies, pp. 267ft. 
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The literary art employed by Aivagho^a in his 8aundarananda-hdvya 
in presenting the subject of salvation through the poetical discourses is 
evidently the same as followed in the Bhagavadgltd. The same is the case 
with the Karik5 form of the LaAkdvatdra Sutra. One may maintain alik^ 
that this very art has been extensively used in the Milinda-PaMo. This 
art was being developed in India through such Upani^ads as the Ka^ha 
and such Pali Dialogues as the Sama&haphala and Sakkapafiha Suttas. 
The distinctive trait of the art as employ^ in the Bhagavadgltd and the 
'Saundarananda-kdvya is that here the dialogues are represented as those 
which took place between the guru (teacher) and the ii?ya (disciple). ^ 
The art consists in creating a historico-psychological or dramatic situation 
in order to excite curiosity in the reader’s mind to watch with rapt attention 
the course of events, the trend of the serious conversation, and to keep 
up the reader’s or hearer’s interest untU»the happy end of the drama is 
seen or known. Here the iiaya is just another word for the bhakta, devotee 
or votary. * 

In the OurugUd, the Guru is defined as the Master who opens the eye 
of the disciple blinded by the darkness of ignorance with the probe and 
soothing balm of knowledge and by whom the way of salvation is pointed 
out. 

This very definition of the Guru looms large in the following stanza 
addressed by the Buddha to Nanda ; 8 

Unmilitasyapi janas 3 'a madhye 
nimilitasyapi tathaiva caksufi | 
prajnamayain yasya hi nasti caksuS- 
cak^ur na tasyasti sacaksu^’pi || 

‘Similarly a man’s eyes may bo closed and yet ho alone has sight 
among people, though their eyes are open; for thotigh a man has eyes, 
yet ho has not sight, unless he has the eye of intuitive wisdom.’ 

8., XVIII, 39^1. 

stavesu nindasu ca nirvyapek^b 
krtanjalirvakyamuvaca Nandah II 
Aho vifiesena vi^esadarSistvayanukampa 
mayi dar§iteyara | 

yat kamapanke Bhagavannimagnas- 
trato ’smi samsarabhayadakamab || 

Bhratra tvaya ^reyasi daiSikena 
pitra phalasthena tathaiva matra | 
hato’ bhavisyain yadi na vyamok^m 
sarthat paribhrasta ivakrtarthab II 

Bh., XI, 14. 

Tatab sa vismayilvi^ hrataroma Dhananjayab I 
pranamya ^irasa, devam krtafljalirabha^ata || 

Ih., XI, 44. 

Tasmat pranamya pranidhaya kayain 
prasadaye tvamahamKamidyam | 
piteva putrasya sakheva sakhjmb 
priyab priyayarhasi deva so^urn || 


* Saundarananda, XVUl. 20, 22. 

* Ibid., XVm, 63. 

> Ibid., XVin, 30. 
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5., xvni, 22. 

Uttistha dhanne sthita ^i?yajufte 
kim padayorme patito’si murdkna I 
abhyarcanam me na tatM pran&mo 
dharme yathaisa pratipattireva || 

ib., xvm, 1 . 

jitva oa rSjanya ivarisainyam 
Nandab krtartho gunimabhyagacchat || 

Bh., XI, 33. 

Tasmatvamuttistha, yaSo labhaeva, 

jitva ^atrun bhunk^va rajyam samiddham ] 

For such expressions as Icarmayoga {8., XVII, 19), abhydsayoga (S., XVI, 20) 
and indriyanindriydrthebhyo {8., XIII, 30) Aivaghosa was certainly indebted 
to the Bhagamdgitd. The following account given by Aivaghosa of the 
practice of dhydna or yoga in the 8aundrananda-kdvya is nothing but a 
replica of Vasudeva’s account of the abhydsayoga in the BhagavadgUd. 

8., XIV, 1-9. 

Atha smrti-kavatena pidh5.yendriyasamvaram I 
bhojane bhava matrajno dhyanayanamayaya ca || 

PrSnapanau nigrhnati glaninidre prayacchati | 
krto hyatyarthamaharo vihanti ca parakramam || 

Yatha oatyarthamaharah krto’narthaya kalpate [ 
upayuktastathatyalpo na samarthj'aya kalpate || 

Acayam dyutimutsahain prayogam balameva ca | 
bhojanam krtamatyalparn fiarirasySpakarsati || 

Yatha bharepa namate laghunonnamate tula | 
sama tisthati yuktena bhojyeneyain tatha tanuh II 
Tasmadabhyavahartavyam sva^aktimanupa^yata | 
natimatrarn na catyalparn meyarn manavaSadapi || 

Atyakranto hi kayagnir guninannena §amyati | 
avacchanna ivalpo’gnib sahasa mahatendhasa || 

Atyantamapi samharo naharasya pra^asyate | 
anaharo hi nirvati nirindhana ivanalah II 
Yasraannasti vinaharat sarvapranabhrtam sthitih | 
tasmaddusyati naharo vikalpo’tra tu varyate || 

Bh., VI, 16-17. 

Natyafeatas tu yogo’sti na caikantamanaSnatah 1 
na catisvapnaSIlasya jagrato naiva carjuna |] 

Yuktaharaviharasya yuktacestasya karmasu | 
yuktasvapnavabodhasya yogo bhavati duhkhaha || 

Such instances of indebtedness of Aivaghosa to the BhagavadgUd and 
similar other works do not, however, mean that he has presented through 
his kSvyas any other doctrine or method of salvation than what he found 
or believed to be consistent with Buddhism. The upani^ad (doctrine and 
method) elucidated and advocated by him is the upani^ad of the Buddha : ^ 
Moksasyopani^tsaumya vairagyamiti grhyatam | 
vairagyasyapi samvedah, samvido jnanadar^anain || 
Jfianasyopani^ccaiva sama^irupadharyatam | 
samadherap 3 aipani^atsukham ^ariramanasam y 


' Barua, Ceylon Lectures, pp. 241fi. 
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PraSrabdhib kayamanasalj sukhasyopani^tparil | 
pra6rabdherapyupaniMtpiitirapyavagainyat5m B 
Tatha priterupaniaatpraaiodyam paramam matam I 
pramodyasyapyahrllekhab kukrt^akrtefu va || 

AhrllekhaBya manasalii ^ilam tupani^acchuci | 
atak £Ilam nayatyagryam iti Sllam viSodhaya B 

8 ., Xni, 22-26. 1 

The popular and institutional religions, based more or less on devotion 
(bhakti), ne^ed the conception of a Deity or perfect type of personality, — 
the Divine being in a hiiman form (Purupottama). This very idea in the 
name of Agrapudgala was shapingitself through the Nikdyas and the J dtakas, 
and naturally the Buddha was held out' as the Agrapudgala or Puni?ot- 
tama. ® Whilst the Oreat Epic hold out Krsna Vasudeva as the Puru^ttama 
and the iJamayana Rama Da^arathJ, ASvagho^a made use of his two kavyas 
to establish that Buddha Gautama was the needed Puruwttama for the 
salvation of suffering humanity. The Guruvada, too, was the basic idea 
of HinaySLna standing as it did for the ideal of disoiploship, and not for that 
of perfect Buddhahood. Johnston rightly observes ^ that Aivaghosa 
‘divides {8., V, 16ff.) religious aspirants into two classes, those who obtain 
salvation of themselves by virtue of the hetu working within them, and 
those who can only act in reliance on others {parapralyaya)-, the Buddha is 
an instance of the former category (B., II, 56), Nanda of the latter’. ^ 

The Buddhacariia is accordingly devoted to the life of the Buddha, the 
Purusottama and Guru, and the 8aundarananda to that of Nanda, the 
disciple and Arahat, and, one may reasonably suggest, of Aivaghosa himself 
in the role of Nanda. 

If, as emphatically maintained by Waterhouse, the function of religion 
consists not only in creating the ideals of life but in generating and glorifying 
faith in their reality as well, the same is equally the function of the religious 
poetry as develop^ by Aivaghosa in his tw'o kavyas and by Vyasa and 
Valmiki in the two Sanskrit epics. The country, the kingdom, the people, 
the city, and the rest associated with the Ufe and acts of the best of men 
assume an ideal character, and we are to see how far our poet succeeded in 
creating such ideals and by what means at has disposal. As for the means 
it is easy to anticipate that these were three in all: (1) the progressive ideas 
in the collective Indo-Aryan tradition, (2) the changes brought about 
in them by the teaching of the Buddha, and (3) the personal conviction and 
power of description of the poet himself. ~ 


1 Cf. Ftnaj/o, V, p. 164: 

Vinayo aamvarcUthdya, sarnvaro avippapisdraUhdya, avippafisdro pdmujjattJidyaf 

pdmujjam pltatthdya, p^ti passctddhaUhdya^ paesaddki sukhatthdya 

yathdbhuiarnfidnadasdanam nibbidatthdya, nibbidd virdgatthdya, virago vimuttaU- 
hdya, vimuiti vimattxiid'^LadassaYMiUhdya^ vimuUi-ri^tiadasaarw.rn anupdddpari- 
nibbdnatthdya. 

2 Saddhammopdyana, 92, 668; Angultaraf V, 16, 326ff. ; Suitanipdta, 644, Dhamma‘ 
pada^ 78; DhamTnapada-affhakathdfllf 188. 

3 The Buddhacariia, introd., p. xxxiv, 

^ Saundarananda, V, 16-18. 

Saxpkle^pak^o dvividha^ca di^^^^aetatha 
dvikalpo vyavad&napckk^h 1 
&tm64rayo hetubaladhikewsya bahya^raya^ 
pratyayagauravasya H 
Ayatnato hetubaladhil^tu ninuucyate 
eva | 

yatnena tu pratyayaneyabuddhirvimok^am&pnoti par&drayei^a Q 
Nandab sa ca pratyayaneyacet& yarp 6i6riye tanmdyat&mavapa | 
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To the Buddhists in general, the best of the four continents was 
Janabudvipa, the best for the reason that all the Buddhas are bom here, 
and not in any other continent. i The Buddhist emperor Asoka claimed 
ijiat he succeeded in creating a sphere of his moral influence in the whole 
of Jambudvipa. ® Similarly the Great Epic and the Puranas seek to 
establish the imperium, political and cultural, over all the countries in the 
known portion of the earth. ® Aivaghosa accepts and states the Buddhist 
tradition regarding the continent of Jambudvipa without conxment. * 

The general Buddhist tradition narrows down the continent by singling 
out the Middle Country (Madhyadeia) as the central region in Northern 
India which is destined to be hallowed by the birth of the Buddhas.® With 
Baudhayana and Va6i?tha among the Smriti- writers the Indo-Aryan customs 
and usages of the Aryandom alias Middle Country were the standard of 
approved conduct, whereas witb»Manu the ideal land was the Brahmarsi- 
defia included in the Buddhist Midland. The Middle Country corresponding 
to Baudhayana’s Aryandom has received only incidentally the following 
word of praise from A^vaghosa’s powerfiil pen : 

Tayoh satputrayormadhye ^akyarajo raraja sab I 
Madhyade^a iva vy'akto Himavat-Baripatrayoh II 

5., 11. 62. 

‘The king of the ^akyas shone between those two good sons of his (Sud- 
dhodann’s) like the Middle Country displayed between the Himalayas and 
the Paripatra.’ 

So far as the advent of Buddha Gautama is concerned, the ideal king- 
dom for the Buddhists is the ^akya territorj' with Kapilavastu as its ideal 
city or capital, precisely as in the description of Valmiki the ideal kingdom 
was Ko^ala with Ayodhya as its ideal chief city. In both the kingdoms 
the ruling family was represented by the descendants of king Ik^vaku of 
the Solar race of warriors : ® 

IksvakuvamSyaste bhuvi 6akya iti smrtah 

8., I. 24. 

Although Aivaghoro relies on the current Buddhist tradition about the 
origin of the ^akyas and the foundation of a new territory' and its capital 
Kapilavastu, he is rareful not to offend the refined taste of the Indo-Aryan 
society of his time by avoiding the reference to the brother and sister 
marriage which is naively mentioned in the earlier Buddhist tradition in the 
Nikayas. t 

Sundari, the wife of Nanda, too, is not purposely described as his 
uterine sister. ® Vahniki, who w'as the ideal poet with Aivagho^ among 
his predecessors, skilfully avoided the popular tradition of Rama’s marriage 
with his sister Slta as recorded in the Dasaratka Jataka ® by giving Sita 


1 Jataka, 1, p. 49— Tato dlpaip vilokento saparivare cattaro dipe olokotva, tlsu 
dipesu Buddhft na nibbatanti, Jambudipe yeva nibbatantiti dlpaip paasi. Cf. 
Lalitavistara (Lofmann), p. 19. 

* Barua, Aaoka and hia Inscriptions, I, pp. 106S. ^ 

* B. C. Law, India as describe in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, pp. 8 foil. 

* Beal, Fo^ho-hing-tsan-king, XX, 1674-75, p. 241. 

* Jataka,!, i9; Lalitavistara, {IjefrDaDa),p. 1^. 

® Digha, I, p. 87 ; cf. SumaAgcUavildsinl, I, 239. 

t Digha, I, pp. 87 foil. — Ambattha Sutta; cf. Sumahgalavildsini, I, pp. 268—260; 
Paramatthajotika on the Khuddakapd}ha (PTS), pp. 168-160. 

* Therigdthd {VTS), 155-166; TherigdthaCommentary, pp. 80ff.; ManorathavUrani, 
pp. 217-218. 

« Jdt. (Fausbell), rv, pp. 123 foil. 
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a mysterioua origin in eltS, or the fiirrow of a land and representing her as 
a foster-child of king Janaka of Videha. 

KapUavastu became the native land (jatibhumi) as much to the ^akyas 
as the ruling race as to the Sakyas as Buddhists. ^ ASvaghosa made it tt) 
appear as the ideal Indian city vying in its glory with Valmiki’s Ayodhya. 
In some respects it is expressly made to compare with Girivraja, the hill- 
girt city of Magadha. The implied comparison of the city is really with 
the AlakS. of Kubera and the heavenly city of the Thousand-eyed Indra. 
■One great advantage of its position was that it was located in a valley of 
the Himalayas. * It derived its religious sanctity and historical importance 
from the fact that, like Kakandl, Makandi and Kau^ambi, ^ it was built 
on the holy site of the hermitage of a reno-wned sage like KapUa. Here 
AivaghoM faithfully followed and took full advantage of the Buddhist 
tradition, which adds also the name of 6r&vasti to the list of such cities. ^ 

For the description of the ideal city of Kapilavastu we need not make 
AAvagho^ia particularly indebted to Valnuki’s account of Ayodhya. It is 
in substance as well as in detaU the traditional description of an Indian 
city which was to be depicted as weU laid, populous and prosperous. But 
nearer Aivagho^’s time we find the magnilocfuent prose description in the 
Milinda of the Yona city of Sagala (ISakala), and the more so, of the purely 
ideal city of Dhammanagara.6 

To increase the importance of KapUavastu, the poet was bound to 
raise also the importance of KapUa the sage and his hermitage. The 
elaborate description of KapUa and his hermitage is not to be found in the 
Pali SiUta Pitaka. The same remark holds true of his description of the 
internal life of the hermitage of Bhargava. Even for such dese^riptions of 
the best of hermitages Aivaghosa need not wholly be suspected of conscious 
or unconscious borrowings from the Aranyakanda of the Bdmayaija, it 
being easy to find a prototype of these in the legend of Sariputta in the 
Pali book of Apaddna.^ 

One thing is certain, namely, that in Aivaghoea’s description, -whether 
of KapUa’s hermitage or of Kapilavastu the city, there is a greater Brah- 
manical colouring and much less of making it a substitute for the Buddhistic 
ideal; there is hardly any jarring note or tendency to fault-finding. For 
example, in connection with the Sakya princes who founded the city of 
KapUavastu, Aivaghosa says: 

Samajairutsavairdayaib kriy&vidhibhireva ca | 
alam cakruralam viryaste jagaddhama tatpurarn || 

(S., I, 65.) 

‘Those heroes adorned that city, the wonder of the world,^ with assem- 
blies, feasts, gifts and religious ceremonies.’ 

r Jtfojt/Atma, I, 146; Ill, 300. 

* S., I, 5:pdrive Himavatah; I, 43: kukfitp Himagiref^. 

»«., I, 67-68: 

KapUaaya ca taayariestamiinnSiramavdstuni \ 

Xasmdtte tatpurarn cakruh, tasmdt kapilavastu tat H 
Kakandasya Makandasya, KuiSmbasyeva edirame | 
puryo yathd hi iruyante tathaiva Kapilaaya tat B 

4 FaramatthajotikS, 1, p. 110; cf. H, Pt. I, p. 300: SAvatthIti Savatthsssa isino 
nivasanatthaiiabhutA nagarl yath&^akandl Mikandlti. B. C. Law, SrdvasR in Indian 
Literature, p. 0 ; D. P. Guha {IC, X, 107) is not juBtifled in constructing tho Pali state- 
ment as meaning that Kakandl is another name of Makandi. 

® MUinda-PaAho (Trenokner’s Ed.), pp. 1 foil, and 332. 

• Apaddna (P.T.S.), Pt. I, pp. 16ff. 

’ The -word jagaddhdma is not so much ‘the wonder of the world’ as ‘the epitome 
of the world’. Cf. gdme sampi(i4ite viya in Buddhadatta’s accoimt of KSveripattana. 
Buddhadatta’s Manuals, Pt. I, Introduction, p. xv. 
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By his learning and ■wisdom, knowledge of the Vedas and various 
sciences, association ■with the aged and experienced persons, royal descent 
and noble heritage, many bright personal qualities and rare virtues, heroism 
Vid other warrior-like gifts, moral fortitude and benevolence, ■wise rule 
and able administration, sovereignty and foresight, devotion to religious 
duties and love of his subjects, 6uddhodana is made to figure as the ideal 
king of Afivagbosa. He is apt to appear at first sight as the Buddhist 
compeer of ViHmiki’s Dafiaratha without the latter’s drawbacks. The 
Hindu poet’s Rdma-rdjya without its blemishes may be seen in the happy 
state of things which is said to have prevailed in the 6akya territory since 
the birth of Siddhartha or SarvUrthasiddha.i The ideal king of Afivagho^ 
is substantially the ideal king pictured in the Rajadharma section of the 
^antiparva of the Great Epic, and no less in the Kautiliya ArthaAdstra. 
^uddhodana is a typical Hindu ting who viewed his subjects like his own 
sons: 

svabhj'ah prajabhyo hi yatha 

tathaiva sarvaprajabhyah fiivamaAafeimse || (B., II, 36.) 

He is not a Buddhist king in so far as his heavenly prototype is 6akra, 
the Thousand-eyed king of the gods, and ^akra’s wife, 6aci, is the heavenly 
prototype of his queen Maya.^ The conjugal life of a prince and his wife 
is pictured in the light of the conjugal life of ^akra and 6aci; 

sardham taya ^akyanarendravadhva 

6acya sahasrak^a ivabhireme j (JS., H, 27.) 

He is not a Buddhist king in so far as ‘ho drank soma according to the 
ritual and continually repeated the Vedas and observed the law laid down 
in them,’ ^ ‘benignly at the due time with the due ceremony he caused 
his priests to measure out the soma', * or ‘caused the sacrificial ground to 
bo laid out and bj' his protection he enabled the Brahmanas to meditate 
without im]icdiraent on the Absolute’. ^ In other respects he is the ideal 
pre-Buddhistic Indo-Aryan king as depicted in several Jdtakas. The 
Cakravarti ideal of righteous nde as propounded by tiie Buddha does not 
figure very prominently, although it seems very likely that the rdjadharmas 
(roy’al duties) which he mentions are the ten essential duties of a righteous 
ruler {dasa rdjadhammd) according to the Buddha. The moral qualities 
of dhfti (endurance) and satya-pralijnd (adherence at all costs to the word 
given) are taken by all schools of political thought to be the outstanding 
qualities of a good king. But A6vaghow’s statement, dhjiydvdk^U pratijndm 
sa 8 cannot but remind us of Afoka’s utterance; dhiti patirniM ca mama 
ajald (acald). “ The conduct of king as a rfi or seer (rdjar§i ijUa) praised 
by the Buddhist poet lo was equally a common Indo-Aryan ideal. The 


1 B.,n, 1-19; S., m, 28fi. 

2 Buddhacarita, Johnston’s tr., I, 2; Fo-aJw-hing-taan-lcing (Beal’s tr.), I, 4. 

3 S., II, 44 : Tendpdyi yathdkalpam eotnfttca yaia eva ca \ 

V eddtcdmndpi satatarp Vedokto dJuirma eva ca 11 

4 Ibid., 26: Qurubhirvidhivat kale saumyah eoTnamaimmapat \ 
t Ibid., 36: Akrdntah samaye yajvd yajHabhumimamimapat | 

pdla}idcca dvijdn Brahma nirudvigndnamimapat [J 
® Ibid., 32: Cakravarttva ca pardndharmdydbhyudaeieahaiW 
Cf. CakkavaUi-aihandda-Sutia, Lakkhana StUia in Dxgha, III. 

’ Ibid., 31: rdjadharmaethitatvdt. 

8 Ibid., 13. 

9 SHE, n. 

S., n, 29. 
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pride of belonging to a family of royal seers (rajarfi-hda) is prominent in 
the following description of Suddhodana; 

Kulam rSjarsivrttena ya^ogandhamavirapat || ^ 

In the Kautiliya ArthaiSatra (I, 6), the person fit for appointment a*8 
councillor or officer (amatyaa) is expected to be endowed with the qualities 
of friendliness and firm devotion (maitro d/fdhahhaktil),). This is echoed 
in the following qualities with which Afivaghosa endows his ideal king; 
■aaukdrda-drdhabhaklitvdn maitrefu,^ ‘friendship and firm devotion to 
allies’. 3 As a parallel to Aivaghosa’s description according to which the 
ideal king is to carry on the administration of the kingdom as a solemn 
plexige {lit., dedication) rdjyatn dik^m iva vahan, one may aptly cite from 
the Kautilya-v'acana the dictum: dikm tasydbhiffecanai^,* ‘the solemn pledge 
(self-dedication) is his consecration’. , 

If the ideal king is expected to think of the welfare of his subjects just 
as a loving father docs of his sons, the ideal queen matching with him 
must be one who behaves like a loving mother to them. The ideal queen 
to the Buddhist poet is Maya just as Kau^alya is to' Valmiki. So we read: 
Prajasu mateva hitapravrtta ® 

In the Sutasoma Jataka, the ideal king is expected to figure like a 
compassionate father or mother to his subjects, desirous of their welfare : 
Yatha pita athavapi mata 
anukampaka atthakama pajanam.® 

Both Da^aratha and ^uddhodana were scions of the Iksvaku family 
of warriors. Both were kings, one of Ayodhya, the other of Kapdavastu. 
One had three queens and four sons, while the other had two queens and 
two sons. The sons of the former were to their loving father like four arms 
of Visnu, the four-armed god, while the two sons of the latter stood on two 
sides of their father like the Himalaya, the highest mountain, and the Pari- 
patra, the southern range of hills. Daforatha and ^uddhodana were both 
loving and dutiful fathers, and both felt deeply grieved when their sons 
walked out of the royal cities and kingdoms, one being banished for a 
period of fourteen years and joyfully accepting the punishment as if it were 
a self-inflicted one in order to enable his father to redeem his promise, the 
other renouncing the world for good in order to find out the way of escape 
from the grip of birth, decay, disease and death and to set an example to 
others. Rama had to suffer for his father’s sins whereas in the case of 
Siddhartha the renunciation was the self-chosen course of hfe and the attain- 
ment to which it led, was just in fulfilment of the prediction made by the 
Buddhas of the past. Although both Kaikeyi and Mahaprajapati Gautami 
were step-mothers, one to Rdma and the other to Sarvarthasiddha, the 
latter had no crooked maid like Manthara to poison her mind; she was 
throughout the same loving aunt and foster-mother, and in the end a 
gifted female disciple. The Buddhist counterpart of Valmiki’s Lak^ana 
is Nanda, both of whom are emotional creatures with firm personal devotion 


^ Ibid., 29. Cf. Hathigumpha Inscription in which Kharavela ia eulogistically 
introduced aa rdjisi-Vamaa-lcula-viniailo — Barua, Old Br&hml Insoriptiona in the 
Udayagin and Khandagiri Cavea, p. 29. 

Saundarananda, II, IS. 

3 Johnston tranalatoa it by ‘out of firm devotion to amity with those who were hia 
allies’. 

^ Artha^dstra, I, 19. 

® Buddhacarita (Cowell’a Ed.), I, 16. 

' Jdtafca, V, p. 504. Cf. AAoka’a SEE, II. 
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to the elder brother who to each of them was the guru. Both Lak?mana 
and Nanda were separated from their wives. In Lak^mana we find a 
younger brother noted for the spirit of self-abnegation, while Nanda re- 
presents a most handsome man of passionate nature, full of human weak- 
ness. tJrmila, the wife of the former, passes as a guileless woman who 
ungrudgingly bore the pain of separation from her husband, whereas Sundari, 
the wife of the latter and the most handsome woman was the beauty of the 
age with a passionate longing for the company of her husband. Nanda 
followed his elder brother and guru inwardly oppressed by the torments' 
of sexual passion. But Laksmana followed Rama to fall at last a victim 
at the hands of Kala (Death), while Nanda followed the Buddha, his elder 
brother and guru, only to escape from the bondage of sin and the clutches 
of decay and death. Although one may feel that some earlier form of the 
love-story of Vidya-Sundara wawin the historical background of the love- 
story of Sundara-Nanda, the redeeming features of the latter are that 
there is nothing to offend the moral taste and that its culmination is not 
the physical union of the two lovers. YaSodhara, the beloved and devoted 
wife of Siddhartha, stands pre-eminently as the Buddhist match for Janaki, 
the wife of Eama; even she is more than a match. Sita, whose Buddhist 
eounterj)art is really MMri, the wife of Vi^vantara (Pali Vessantara), the 
Bodhisattva, followed her husband and lord like a shadow. She was tho 
cause of tho destruction of Bali and Ravana and the ruin of Lanka and 
Ayodhya and she was banished at last and engulfed by the Mother Earth. 
Ya^odhara, the wife of Siddhartha, joined the religious order founded by 
her husband and lord only to find herself at the head of the Buddhist 
sisters. 

Let us pursue further the lines of comparison and contrast as between 
the life of the Buddha on the one hand and the life of Rama as depicted 
in Vahniki’s epic and that of Krena Vasudeva as depicted in Dvaipayana’s 
Cheat Epic and HarivatnAa on the other, for without it we shall miss the 
whole trepd of A^vaghosa’s poetic delineation of things, events, characters, 
attainments, thoughts, ideas, principles, acts and teachings with their 
practical effects on humanity and the course of civilization. We need 
not bring in for comparison the life of Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, 
tor tho simple reason that it forms no part ot the picture held before us by 
the Buddhist poet. 

Tho life of the Buddha prior and posterior to tho attainment of Buddha- 
hood forms twm distinct episodes precisely like the life of Rama before and 
after his consecration. The life of the Buddha prior to Buddhahood is 
the career of Sarvarthasiddha as a highly gifted Sakya prince and heir- 
apparent to the throne occupied by his worthy father Suddhodana; his 
life after Buddhahood is the career of the Tathagata as the saviour of gods 
and men, while the intermediate period of six years is occupied by the 
career of Siddhartha the ascetic who w'ent out of the world in quest of the 
truth and also by his activities as a great hero w'hose exploits w ere crowTied 
with victory at the most difficult battle with Mara. This victory led to 
the attainment of Buddhahood which in its turn was followed by the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of righteousness. In the case of Rama, his life before 
the abhi§eka is his career as a nobly gifted Iksvaku prince, his life after the 
ahhi§eka is his career as an ideal Hindu king while the intermediate period 
of fourteen years is covered by his career as a prince in exile wandering 
from hermitage to hermitage, from forest to forest, with his wife Sita and 
step-brother Laksmana and as a great hero whose exploits were crowned 
with victory at the arduous battle with Ravana. This victory led to the 
attainment of the coveted position as a Divinity or God incarnate which 
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in itfl turn was followed by hia installation as the ftill-fledged ruler of 
Ayodhya. 

As regards Krsna Vasudeva, although a similar historical outline may 
be made out of the legendary account in the Great Epic and its supplement, 
his life has no appeal to A^vagho^a except as God incarnate in the role of 
the Guru and teacher in the Bhagavadgitd. The Buddhist ethical ideal was 
deadly against recognizing him even as a Bodhisattva or previous personal 
form of the Buddha. ^ But the ease was otherwise with BAma. So far as 
the creation of ideal human characters is concerned, A^vaghosa emulated his 
poetic fame with Valmiki whom alone he freely acknowledged, as we saw, 
as adikavi. 

If Ramarajya of AyodhyS was the ideal state in the delineation of 
Valmiki, the ^akyarajya was equally so in the account given of it by Aiva- 
ghoM. But the picture of the ^akyarajya as an ideal state is held twice 
before us by the far-famed Buddhist poet, once immediately after the birth 
of Siddhartha the prince ^ and subsequently after the first visit paid to 
Kapilavastu by Siddhartha the TathSgata. * In the first instance, the 
picture is one of a kingdom, aglow with all the signs of security, prosperity, 
contentment, lawful conduct, happiness and piety, in short, all that makes 
for a popular heaven on earth (pratyak^atal^ svargamivopalabhya), * while 
in the second instance, it is the changed picture of the life of the people 
prepared to risk everything for the sake of salvation or leading a more 
determined and conscious life of moral rectitude and religious fervour from 
the inner conviction about the truth and the path. The difference between 
the two lies in that between the kingdom of piety, which can, according to 
the Buddha, bo founded by a virtuous and gifted king overlord (cakra- 
mrtin), and the kingdom of righteousness which is brought into existence 
by an enlightened teacher of gods and men — a supreme Buddha. ^ 

The study of Buddhism has now reached a stage when we are called 
upon to distinguish between Buddhism from the Buddha’s standpoint 
and that from the standpoint of his disciples and lay-worshippers. If the 
search for truth and the sure way of salvation be, as suggested, the distinc- 
tive feature of the first, the iaranayati is undoubtedly the distinctive feature 
of the second. The whole career of Siddhartha the ascetic, as depicted 
by A^vaghosa and others, makes indeed an inspiring and instructive 
history of the search for truth and its epoch-making result, namely, the 
attainment of Buddhahood, while the subsequent career of the Buddha 
Tathagata is occupied by the vigorous and effective teaching of the Noble 
Eightfold Path. The latter gave rise to a new iarandgati by ardently 
following which one might be sure of escaping from the rounds of birth 
and death with the attendant ills and realizing Nirvana. 

According to the Bhagavadgitd (VII, 16) the iarandgati is resorted to 
by the four kinds of persons: one afflicted with a malady, one seeking 
after truth, one desirous of worldly advantage, and one guided by knowledge 
and wisdom ; 

Caturvidhd bhajante •mdrn jandl} sukftino’rjuna \ 

drtto jijndsurarthdrthi y’ndni ca Bharatarfabha U 

The fourth man is ranked the best for the reason that he is led through 
many births by the noblest of desires and purposes and fully endowed with 
faith and other moral quahties and faculties, and thus endowed he rightly 
directs his mind to reach the godhead the essence of whose being is the 


^ Cf. Ohata JaUdea, No. 366. 

3 Saundarananda, III, 25-42. 

* mgha, m, pp. 73 foil, and 76. 


B Buddhchcaritat II, 1-19. 
^ Buddhacariia^ 11, 12. 
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supreme state of tranquillity (para SdrUi). One realizes Brahma-nirvdna 
by obtaining this state. 

But as defined in the Theravada or Hinayana form of Buddhism of 
wjiich Aivaghofa is a powerful exponent, the very word iarana implies that 
a person searching for it is inwardly driven by the fear of an impending 
danger as well as that the refuge sought for is one which is the most secure 
and safest, hence the very best that is available: 

Bahum ve sarapatn yanti pabbatani vanani ca | 
arama-rukkha-cetyani manussA bhayatajjitS. || 

N’etam kho saranam khemam, n’etam saranam uttamam | 
n’etam saranam agamma sabbadukkhS. pamuccati || 

Yo ca Buddhafi ca Dhammafi ca Sahghafi ca saranaipgato I 
cattari Ariya-sacoani sammapafifi&ya passati || 

Dukkham dukkhasameppadam dukkhassa ca atikkamam | 
ariyafi c’atthangikam maggam dukkhupasamagaminam || 

Etam kho saranam khemam, etam saranam uttamam | 
etam sarapam §.gamma sabbadukkha pamuccati || ^ 

‘Frightened by fear they betake themselves to many a refuge, to 
sacred hills, woodlands, pleasances and tree-shrines. But this is the safe 
refuge, the refuge which is the best, none betaking oneself to such a refuge 
escapes entirely from all suffering. He who (however) is gone to the 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order as his refuge (and) perceives through 
the right understanding (the nature of) the Four Noble Truths — the 111, 
its rise, its overcoming, and the Noble Eightfold Path leading to the relief 
from the iU, — this is verily the safe refuge, the refuge which is the best: 
having come to this refuge, one escapes entirely from all suffering.’ 

Thus in the Buddhist idea of Sarandgati the seeker of the refuge is pri- 
marily the drtta or ‘ one who is upset ’ and in the course of seeking he becomes 
the inquirer, eager to know the things as they are, desirous of attaining to 
the best goods that are attainable, and becomes the wise, replete with know- 
ledge, emancipated and living with the satisfaction that all that had to be 
done has been done. The two typical historical examples of such a iarand- 
gali chosen by A^vaghosa for delineation are those of Nanda, the half brother 
of Siddhftrtha, and Sariputra, who figured as the chief disciple of the 
Buddha. 

If the iarandgati and iarana be relative ideas, one implying the other, 
the best kind of iarandgati must have for its refuge the best of the iaranas. 
The Bhagavadgitd represents Kfsna Vasudeva as the best and only iarana 
for aU the four classes of devotees, for He is the alpha and the omega of 
everything, the omniform, omnipresent and omnipotent personal God, — 
the Supreme Being. All kinds of offering, all modes of worship are ulti- 
mately meant for Him alone, and all are exhorted to leave ever;^hing else 
for His sake. The Satvata or Bhagavatie iararmgati signifies the devotion 
to Him alone, only His worship with a single heart and accepting Him as 
the ultimate goal : 

Manmand bhava madbhakto madydji mdrn namaskuru \ 
mdmevaifyasi yuktaivamdtmdnarn matpardyana^ || ^ 

In the Pali commentaries, the iararitdgati is psychologically defined 
as ‘the birth of a religious impulse, whether due to reliance on others or not, 
in the form of the tendency to accept that as the ultimate, with the con- 
sciousness of the sins being utterly destroyed through one’s serene faith 


1 Dhammapada (PT8), w. 188-192. 
* Bhagavadgitd, IX, 34. 
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in that, having that for the guru, which impels a person to believe, thinking, 
“this is my refuge”, “this is my ideal”. 

We have already discussed the difference and distinction between 
parapratyaya and aparapratyaya in iarandgaii as interpreted by Aivagho^.* 
The three Refuges usually offered for daranagati in Hinayana to the 
afflicted world are, as we saw, the Buddha, the Dootrine, and the Order. 
In the Mah&parinibhana Suttanta, the Buddha suggests karma as the 
refuge of men (kamma-patisarand) * and in another context, exhorts his 
' disciples to make themselves their own refuge, not others, — ito be atta- 
sarana, anannasarana. t The Dhamma embodying all the tenets of the 
Master was to take the place of the Master in his absence. After the death 
of the Buddha one of his disciples delcared ‘ Mayarti dhammapatisarand’ 
(the doctrine is indeed our refuge now).® So there is no wonder that ASva- 
gho^a should speak of the sila (moral behavioiir according to the i)re8cribed 
rules of conduct) as being the iaraija or ddraya for a rehgious aspirant : 

Sllam hi daranam saumya kdrUdra iva daidikaj}, * 

As Buddliaghosa points out, the ultimate refuge for aU beings is virvdna.'^ 
In commenting on the predicate, sabbatopabham 8 as applied to nirvdija, 
Buddhaghosa takes it also to mean that whatever the nature of the effort 
or the mode of approach, aU are directed to the attainment of nirvdria which 
is the ultimate goal.® This significant explanation of the predicate goes 
at once to make nirvana the impersonal counterpart of Kisna Vasudeva, 
the godhead of the Bhagavadglia. Although the Brahma-wirmtia attain- 
able within tho bosom of such a godhead and the Buddhistic nirvaya not 
attainable in the heart of such a Supremo Being are almost characterized 
alike, ASvaghosa’s depiction of nirvSya is faithful to the dehnoation which 
was shaping itself through the texts of the Sutra Pitaka. The extinguishing 
of a burning lamp when its oil is exhausted is the familiar simile suggested 
by Panini i® and met with alike in the Sutra texts ^ and the Bhagavadgitd.^^ 
But behind the following description of nirvana by tho Buddhist poet was 
oortainly a Buddhist text such as one contained in tho Aggi-vucchagotta 
Sutta: 

Dipo yatha nirvrtimabhyupeto naivSvanim gacchati niintariksam | 
di^am na kamcidvidi^am na kamcit snohakmyat kovalamoti §antim || 


1 Paratnatthajotika OH the K.hiiddakapdfha {PTS), p. 1(5: Tappasddataggarukutdhi 
viJiaUividdfiarfisUakileso Ui 2 jpardyanatakdrap‘pavaito parapaccayo vd aparapaccayo vd 

ciUuppddo saranagamanarp, {yena) ciltuppddena ^esa we ‘e^a 

me pardyananHi. B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhtsmy Chapter I; cf. Sumangalavtldeini, 
I, p. 231. 

2 Saxmdarananda, V, 1(5-18, XVII, 15. 

3 Jdt., VI, p. 102; Majjhima, III, p. 203. 

* Dvjha, III, pp. 68, 77 ; cf. Bltagavadgltd, VI, 6 — tiddhareddtmandtnidnam. 

Majjhima, III, p. 9. 

® SaundaranoTida, XIII, 28; ef. XVI, 30. 

’ SumangalavUdsini, I, p. 231. 

® Majjhima, I, p.329: VihiidnaTn anidassanam anantam sabbato pabham. 

® Pajyailca-audanl, II, p. 413. Pabhan ti lUthassa ndmaiji. Sabbato pabham assd 
ti sabbatopabham, Nibbdnassa kira yathd mahdsamuddassa yato yato otariiukdmd 
honti tarn tad eva titthayi', atiUfiarfi noma n'atthi. Evam eva a^phatimsdya kamma^hd- 
nesu yena yena muklbena mbhdijam osaritukdmd honti, tarn tad eva tittham nibhdnaasa, 
Panini, VI, 2, 8; VIII, 2, 60: nivdte vdUUrdne, nirvdno 'vdte. 

Ratana Sutta : nibbanti dhlrd yaihdyam padlpo. 

12 Bhagavadgltd, VI, 19 : Yathd dipo nivdtastho nengate sopamd smftd. 

13 Saundarananda,'KN\,2^-, cf. Majjhima, 1, p. 487: ayam me purato aggi nibbnto 
ti . , . yo te ayam purato' aggi nibbuto so aggi ito katamam dxsarn gato, puratthimam 
1x3 pacchimam vd uUaram vd dahkhinarp vdti . . . Na upeti bko Ootama. Yam hi so hho 
Qotama aggi tinakapphupdddnam paficca ojali, tassa ca pariyddand aHhassa ca 
anupahdrd andharo nibbuto. 
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Although Aivaghosa is most eloquent in his praise of the Master’s 
Doctrine and the Order represented by the great Disciples of old, he is 
nowhere found expressly mentioning the Buddha, the Doctrine and the 
Qjder as the Three Refuges. So far as the life of Nanda is concerned, the 
whole stress is laid on his personal devotion to the Master. The ^kyas 
are said to have ‘devoutly made obeisance to the Great Sage ’ : 

mahamunau bhaldivaMt pranemu^ ^ 

It is said of Nanda : 

Atha samradhito Nandah ^raddham prati maharsina | 
parisikto’mrteneva yuyuje paraya muda || 

Krtarthamiva tarn mene Sambuddhah ^raddhay& taya | 
mene praptamiva fireyat sa ca Buddhena samskrtah || * 

‘So on being confirmed in tHe direction of faith by the Great Seer, 
Nanda was filled with the highest joy, as if bathed in ambrosia. The 
Enlightened One deemed that Nanda had, as it were, attained his goal 
thro)igh that faith and he too deemed that by the Buddha’s initiation he 
had, as it were, already reached the highest good.’ 

But such emphasis on the importance of personal devotion to the 
Buddha and following him as the guru laid by Aivaghosa in the case of 
Nanda does not mean that he made a wide departure from the Hinayana 
tradition. It cannot be mistaken that his intention throughout is to 
establish the superior worth_of the Three Refuges, namely, the Taihagata, 
the Mok^adharma, and the Arya Sangha from the viewpoint of the iarand- 
gati which he himself adopted in preference to the one advocated in the 
Brahmanical tradition. 

The first Refuge is the historical founder of Buddhism. As a man, 
he was most favourably situated. He got the best of fathers, the best of 
mothers, the best of foster-mothers, the best of wives, the best of brothers, 
the best of peoples, the best of racial heritages, and was bom in the best 
of continents, the best of countries, the best of nationahties, the best of 
natural environs. As a person, he was highly gifted, best endowed with 
qualities, and possessed of the best bodily form and stature. As a person- 
ahty, he prov^ himself to be the Tathdgata, the Sugata or well-gone, the 
Jina or conqueror, and the Dharmacakra-pravariaka or founder of a kingdom 
of righteousness on a solid and stable foundation. From the point of view 
of the disciples, such as Nanda and ^ariputra, he was the vindyaka or expert 
trainer, the sdrathi or driver, the maharfi or great seer, the mahdmuni or 
great contemplative, the vaidehamuni, the hitai§i or benefactor, the mahd- 
kdrunika or paramakdrunika, compassionate like father, mother or brother, 
the idstd or teacher, the mdrga-kovida or knower of the path, the sudaiiika 
or excellent guide, the Myoddhdrakartd or puller of the dirt, the iokasya 
hartd Sarandgatdnarn, or stealer of sorrow from the seekers of the refuge, 
the iokasya kartd pratigarvitdndm or causer of sorrow to the proud and 
conceited, and the like. The bodily marks of great men, the divine arrange- 
ments, the predictions, the supernormal faculties and other traditional 
methods of deifications are availed of in establishing his divinity and divine 
mission. But just as in Valmiki’s Barndyarpt the human character of 
Rfima is sought to be presented, so in the kavyas of Aivaghosa, the human 
side of the Buddha’s personality is sought to be maintained and emphasized. 
Although the poetical dialogues in the Bhagavadgiid immensely influenced 
those in the 8aundarananda-kdvya, the incongruities of thoughts are not 


1 Sawndarananda, V, 1 . 


» Ibid., Xin, 1-2. 
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sought to be harmonized in the bold declarations and claims of an omni- 
potent, omniscient and omnipresent Supreme Being in the role of a teacher, 
guide, eye-opener and bringer of salvation. There is nowhere the attempt 
to overwhelm and overawe with an omniform. The predicates applied to 
the Master or the glowing compliments gratefully paid to him by Nancfii, 
that is to say, by Aivagho^a, are all in harmony and in keeping with those 
met with in the Sutra literature and the traditions and words of the great 
disciples of the past — the Theras and the Theria. 1 The definition of the 
Master as in the Mirror of Faith (Dharmddaria) and the Lineage of Faith 
(Dharmdnvaya) guided the Buddhist poet and teacher in this and other 
matters. 

The third Refuge is the Sangha, better the Aryasangha or Ideal Order. 
ASvaghofia gives us a list of the great disciples of the past, which is almost 
in complete agreement with that of those^placed foremost in different capa- 
cities and special gifts in the Etadaggavagga of the Anguttara NiJcdya. ^ 
Aivagho^’s list contains the names of such notable examples in the past 
in the practice of yoga as Kaundinya, Nanda, Krmila, Aniruddha, Tisya, 
Upasena, Vimala, Iladha, Vaspa, Uttara, Dhautaki, Moharaja, Katyayana, 
Dravya, Pilindavatsa, BhaddaU, Bhadrayana, Sarpadosa, Subhuti, Godatta, 
Sujata, Vatsa, Samgramajit, Bhadrajit, ASvajit, ^rona, 6 ona Kotikarna, 
Ajita, Upah, Vagina, Yates, YaSoda, Mahahvyaya, Valkalin, Rtetrapala, 
Sudartena, Svagata, Meghika, Kapphina, Ka^yapa of Umvilva, Maha- 
mahaka^yapa, Tisya, Nanda, Purna, Purnaka, Purna 6 ona 2 >aranta, Sarad- 
vatiputra, Subahu, Cunda, Kondeya, Kapya, Bhrgu, Kunthadhana, ^nivnla, 
Revata, Kausthila, Maudgalyayana and Gavampati among the Theras, 
and Ksema and mothers of Nandaka and Nanda among the Theris. 3 
They are obviously pitted against the Rsis of old, many of whom acquired 
notoriety for their moral pitfalls. The Rsis mentioned by name are Va^istha, 
Para4ara, Dvaipayana, Angiras, Kaiyapa, Angada, Rsya^mga, and Sthu- 
la^iras. ^ It was not the intention of AAvaghosa to make such an invidious 
distinction; it resulted incidentally from the description. The pitfalls of 
the sagos and seers are stated just by way of illustration of tho captivating 
130wers and wily arts of women : 

Bhavena garveiia gatena lak^ya 
smitena kopena madena vagbhih | 
jahnuh striyo devanrparsisamghan 5 

‘ By their guiles, display, gait, grace, smiles, feigning of anger, infatua- 
tion and pleasant voices women captivated the body of divine and royal 
seers.’ If Nanda among the Buddha’s disciples were taken as typical of 
those with a passionate heart for the fair sex, he was taken by tho hand by 
the groat Guru, made to see things with his own eyes and understand the 
truth, with the happy result that he attained to Arhatshijj which is a saintly 
state above all moral pitfalls. 

In the same skilful way the superiority of the Doctrine of Buddliism 
is suggested and sought to be established. The Doctrine consists of the 
main philosophy, the fundamental tenets, the prescribed methods and 
efforts, the ethical principles of conduct, the precepts, the ideal and the 


^ The predicates to be applied to the Buddha in the rdle of a Teacher are summed 
up in tho Paramatthajotikd, 1, pp. 21fE., iSoro., I. 47; III, 84; Milinda,10i Sam., I, 60, 
132, 206, 301; AAguUara, I, i42; II, 33; III, 66; Suttanipdta, 167 foil.; Sam., I, isO ; 
DhammapadaaUhakathd, I, 233; P.T.S, Dictionary, B.v, Buddha. 

* B. C. Law, Early Buddhist Brothers and Sisters, JBA8B, XI, 1946, No. I, 
pp. 39fi. 

s .Soundoronondoideyo, XVI, 87-91. 

* Ibid., Vn, 28-30. 


s Ibid., vn, 24. 
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aummum bonum. If it be the task of philosophy to offer a rational and 
satisfactory explanation for pleasure and pain in the world, in individual 
lives, this explanation is to be found in the Buddha’s doctrine of causation 
or dependent origination, ^ and not in God, not in the primordial matter, 
not in time, not in nature, not in fate, not in chance, not even in the Samkhya 
doctrine of purufa and prakfii : 

Pravrtti-duhkhasya ca tasya loke 
tranadayo do^agapS, nimittam | 
naivefivaro na prakrtima kalo 

napi svabhavo na vidhiryadTccha || * 

‘Craving and such other flaws are the cause of suffering in the common 
run of the world, but neither a creator, nor primordial matter, neither time 
nor the nature of things, neither fate nor chance.’ 

And again : • 

Yatafica samskaragatam viviktam 
na karakah kasoana v'edako va | 
samagryatah sambhavati pravfttib 
Sunyam tato lokamimam dadarfe || 

Yasmanniriham jagadasvatantram 
naiivaryamokah kurute kriyasu | 
tattat pratitya prabhavanti bhava 
niratmakam tena viveda lokam || ® 

‘Since the individual is a mere creature of the samskaras, there is 
neither the agent nor the internal percipient. The common nin (of the 
world) follows from the conjuncture of circumstances, ho saw that the world 
is devoid of any abiding entity.’ ‘Since the world has no motive force of 
its own and is not self-dependent, and since there is no one being who 
exercises pararaountcy over actions, and since states of being arise from 
dejiendonoo on other states, be understood the world to bo without soul.’ 

A^vagho^ has here faithfully represented the scholastic Hinayana 
definition of cause as moaning a combination of circumstances (paccaya- 
adni(iggi) sufticient in itself to account for the happening of events and 
refutation of all theories seeking to account for such happenings by any 
single cause or agent. * 

A longer discussion of the issues raised is offered in the Buddhacarita, ® 
and the longest in the Indian original of the Chinese Fo-aho-hing-taan-king. ® 
Those discussions may be regarded as mere later elaborations of the three 
pairs of extreme positions in thought that wore meant to be avoided ’ as 
well as of the canonical criticisms of the theory of creation by God, the 
doctrine of fate, and the doctrine of chance. ® 

The dialectics employed by Akvaghosa in refuting the theistic idea of 
God cleai'ly foreshadow the later treatise called ISvarabhahgakarika. 

As to the Samkhya-Yoga method of salvation advocated by Ar^a 
Kalama, we must observe that nowhere else in earher Buddhist literature 


1 Fo-aho-hing-taan-king {BeaVe tr.), p. 194: ‘Whatever things exist all spring 
from cause, tlie principles (cause) of birth and death (may be) destroyed, the way is 
by the means ho has declared.’ This is but a free Chinese rendering of the famihar 
Buddhist creed formula — -ye dharmdh hetuprabhavdh, etc. 

® iSauTidarananda, XVI, 17. 3 /6td., XVII, 20-21. 

‘ Cf. Atthaedhni, pp. 69f[. t IX, 63-69. “ XVIU, 16-66. 

’ Barua, A History of pre-Buddhisiic Indian Philosophy, pp. 406fE. 

3 Aiigiutara, III, p. 440 : aabbarn ahetu-appaccayd, adhtecaaamuppanna-, AhgiUtara, 
I, pp. I73ff. — pubbef^tahetu, iaaaranimmdnahatu, ahsiuappaccayd', Mahdbodhi Jdtaka 
(FausbOU), V, pp. 23711. 

6 
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is the Samkhya or philosophic aspect of KalSma’s doctrine described. It 
may be taken, however, for grants that the Yoga practice was inseparably 
linked up with SSmkhya or Adhyatmavidya standing for the ascertain- 
ment of the true and idtimate nature of the soul within each of us. It is 
rightly said in the Bhagavadgita, V, 4-6 : ' 

S5.inkhya-yogau prthagbalah pravadanti na panitSh I 
Yat Samkhyaih prapyate sthanam tod yogairapi gamyate 
ekam Samkhyam ca Yogam ca yah pa6yati sa paSyati || 

In the Katha Upani^ad the Samkhya terms are employed to denote 
the gradation in the upward course of the Yogi from one stage of realization 
to another, the highest stage being reached when he gets to the pum§a, 
and puru^a alone, above the stage of the avyakta or unmanifest or un- 
modified state of the primordial matter. It is claimed that there is no 
stage to be reached higher than this: t 

purusan na param kimcit, sa ka§tha sft para gatih I 

This is in substance the Samkhya-Yoga position as represented by 
Krana Vasudeva in the Bhagavadgita and by ArMa Kalama in the Bvddha- 
carita. ^ The highest stage of trance reached by ArSda Kalama, called 
dkimcanya or ‘nothingness ’ ^ really means the stage in which there is aware- 
ness of the existence of nothing but the puru^a or soul, the knower of the 
entire field of consciousness {kselrajnah). 

What is particularly important here to note is that the arguments put 
into the mouth of the ascetic Siddhartha by way of criticism of Arada’s 
Stmkhya-Yoga method are all in the form of subtle dialootios reminding 
us at once of those employed extensively in the Mddkyantika Kdrikd of 
Nagarjuna (B.T.S. Ed., Chap. 24, verse 10, p. 180). The foUowing three 
ilokas may suffice to indicate what they are or stand for : 

Gunino hi gunanarn ca vyatireko na vidyate | 
ruposnabhyam virahito na hyagnirupalabhyate || 

Pragdehan na bhaveddehi praggunebhyastatha guni | 
tasmadadau vimuktah san §arlri badhyate punab {| 

Ksetrajfio vi^ariraSca jfio va syadajfia eva va | 
yadi jno jneyamasyasti jneye sati na muoyate || * 

‘ For no distinction exists between the attributes and the possessor of the 
attributes, for instance, fire is not perceived, when devoid of outward ap- 
pearance and heat. Before a conglomerate mass exists, there cannot be a 
possessor of the mass ; so, before attributes exist, there cannot be a possessor 
of the attributes. Therefore the soul, as possessor of the body, being first 
released, is subsequently bound to it again.’ 

‘And the knower of the field, when without a body, must be either know- 
ing or unknowing. If it is knowing, there is something for it to know, and 
if there is something for it to know, it is not liberated.’ 

The upshot of the criticism _pffered is that the subject-object relation 
is not really transcended in the Akincanya state of trance, it is just fancied 
that it is transcended. The kle^s remain latent. But this is the main 
point in the traditional Buddhist criticism of Ariuja’s, as also of Budra 


1 Katha Vp, II, 18: 

labdhva vidyArp etaip yogavidhiiii ca krtsnaip | 

Brahmaprapto virajo’bhuddhi nni:yur anyo-pyevaip yo vid adhyatmaip 
eva 1 

* Xn, 17-66. 

a Ibid., XII, 63. 

* Buddhacarita, XU, 76-78. 
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Etaittputra’e position. Afivagho§a just made explicit what is implicit in 
the Sutra texts. i 

Aivagho^’s representation of the Buddhist way of salvation as the 
Middle Path meaning the Noble Eightfold Path is thoroughly in keeping 
Toth the Sutras and Nostras which were authorities for him. The TathSgata 
is said to have pointed out to his first five disciples : 

‘The- emaciated devotee by suffering ptoduces in himself confused 
and sickly thoughts, not conducive even to worldly knowledge, how much 
less to triumph over sense ! ... In seeking wisdom then it is not by these' 
austerities a man may reach the law of life. But (likewise) to indulge in 
pleasure is opposed to right, this is the fool’s barrier against wisdom’s light. 
The sensualist cannot comprehend the Sutras or the Nostras, how much less 
the way of overcoming all desire 1 ... I, then, reject both these extremes, 
my heart keeps in the middle way.’ * 

Although the best of hermit-life in calm, sombre, and peaceful sylvan 
surroundings was to be seen in the hermitage of Kapda, Aivaghosa does not 
omit to mention that the path of asceticism could not lead to release from 
rebirth. With regard to the inmates of this hermitage, the Buddhist poet 
characteristically maintains : 

Samdigdhc’pyapunarbhavo viruddheevagamesvapi j 
pratyaksina ivakiirvamstapo yatra tapodhanah II 
Yatra sma miyate Brahma kai^cit kaiScinna miyate I 
Kale nimiyate somo na cakale pramiyate R 
Nirapeksab ^arlresu dharme yatra svabuddhayah I 
samhrsta iva yatnena tapasairt-epire tapah II 
^ramyanto munayo yatra svargayodyuktacetasah I 
taporagena dharmasya 'vilopamiva cakriro || ^ 

‘Though their release from rebirth was open to doubt and their scrip- 
tures were contradictory, yet the ascetics there practised asceticism as if 
possessed of supernormal perception (of its result). There some contem- 
plated the Absolute; no one at all did hurt; soma was measured out at the 
proper time ; and no one died untimely. There the ascetics, following their 
own opinions in the matter of religion and regardless of their bodies, practised 
austerities as if overjoyed with their toil. There the sages, with minds 
asj)iring to Paradise, strove so hard that they seemed by their very passion 
for austerities to destroy religion (which consists in passionlessness).’ 

The other extreme course of life is made to be typified by the princely 
life led by Siddhartha, and in a more accentuated form, by his half-brother 
Nanda. The life of a householder, especiaUy in a royal house or aristocratic 
family, was taken to be typical of the life given up to the five varieties 
of sensual pleasure. Por the description of the ugly, revolting and sensual 
scenes in a royal or aristocratic bed-chamber of the dancing girls sleeping 
pell-meU on the floor, the Buddhist poet need not bo a borrower from 
Valmiki’s epic giving a vivid description of the scene Hanuman saw when 
he stealthily entered into Ravana’s bed-chamber at night. All that we find 
in Aivagho^a’s kavyas may be regarded just also as a later poetical elabora- 
tion of the short description contained in the Vinaya Mahavagga, * the 
Jdtaka Niddna-kathd, and the like. 


^ Cf. Ariyapariyesana Sutta, Majjhima, I, pp. 161fi. 

* Fo-aho-hing-taan-lcing 174-6. 

* Saundarananda,!.^ 14—17. 

* Vinaya, I, p. 16: Tena kho pana aamayena Bdrdziaaiyatji Yaeo ndma kulaputto 
eeffhiptUto . . . vaaeike pdaddt cattdro mdae nippuriaehi twiyehi pariedriyamdno na 
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ASvagho^a’s delineation of the diverse ways in which women try to 
captivate men’s heart may similarly be viewed as an elaboration of the 
significant Jataka expression, itthi-kvttu-hdvabhdva-vildsa ^ meaning ‘ woman- 
ly wiles and guiles, gestures and postures’. But the Kunala Jataka enu- 
merates the forty different signs by which a woman may seek to captivafb 
a man. * These are certainly the artifices of lust that fall within the scope 
of the Indian science of erotic with which Afivaghosa was intimately 
acquainted. 

The aversion to or animadversion upon the fair sex {stn-j-ugupsd) in 
which AAvagho^ has indulged ad nauseam is typically ascetic as well as 
Buddhistic, although, as it seems, the torments of sexual jmssion described 
by him have a personal note in them. In A6vagho§a’s stri-jugupsd, one has 
a clear anticipation of the reflections contained in the stri-jugupsd group 
of versos in the DTiarmasamuccaya compiled in Nepal as the latest Sanskrit 
recension of the Dhammapada. ® 

The five indriyas, the five balas, the four noble truths, the seven bodhyan- 
gas, the Noble Eighti'old Path, and the remaining ])rincipal terms of Buddhism 
as a system of thought (bodhipaksikadhamidh) are appropriately employed 
and authoritatively explained. Their opposites too, are fittingly set out 
in the traditional manner. The importance of ilia, samddhi and prajnd 
is sufficiently empha.sized. The practice of indriya-samvara and kdyagatd 
smrti and the obedience to the ethical principles receive their due importance. 
The successive stages of irdmanya are set out and vividly described in the 
traditional manner of the Samannaphala Sutta. ^ ASvaghosa’s presentation 
of Buddhism is saturated with Buddhist technical terms and ideas, phrases 
and idioms, similes and metaphors, maxims and many obiter dicta. If it 
appears that here and there aro found conscious or unconscious borrowings 
of expressions and ideas from Brahmanical works, these are rather fruitful 
heritages from his previous study. 

Let us, consider, for instance, A^vaghosa’s description of iila. He 
declares : 

^ilamasthaya vartante sarva hi fireyasi kriyab I 
sthaiiadyaniva karj aiii pratisthaya vasundhararn || ® 
atak iiTlam nayalyagryamiti 6llarn viSodhaya | ® 
^ilanaochilamityuktam fiilanam Hevanada])i | 
sevanam tannide^acea nideiiafica tada^rnyat || 

^ilarn hi ^aranam saumya kantara iva daisikah I 
mitram bandhuSoa rak^ ca dhanam ca balameva ca || ^ 

Hero the first stanza crystallizes the ideas contained in the following 
words of the Buddha : 

Sile patitth&ya naro sapafino cittain pannafica bhavayain ® 


heUJid pdsdddrn oro/uUi. Atha kho Yasassa kvlapultasaa paricahi kdmaguneiii aamappi- 
tassa aamangihhutassa pariednyarndnassa pafigacc'cva niddd okkami^ parijanasadpi 
pacchd niddd okkami, adbharatt 'iyo catelappadlpo jkdyati. Atha kho Yaao kuJapulto 
paiigace'eva pa^ibujjhitvd addasa aakam parijanam aupantaniy ah-dxaad kacchc 
adiliaad kacche inudingam, anfliaad ure dlambarantf afifiamvik(iaikam,arifUiinvikhclikam 
ahrid vippalapantiyo hatthapattam auadnam maniie, 

1 Jataka (Fausboll), IJ, p. 128 f.n, 16. 

2 Jataka, V, pp. 433-34; B. C. Law, Women in Buddhist Literature, p. 61. 

8 Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, p. 366. 

* Saundarananda, XVII ; Digha, I. 

6 21 . 

« Ibid., Xril, 26. 

7 XIII, 27-28. 

® SarjiyiUta, I, pp, 13 and 166. 
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The characterization of Ma and the exposition of the subject as a -whole 
cannot but remind us of what is significantly brought out in the Milinda 
(p. 34): 

* ‘ayam patittha dharani va paninam, 

idafica mulain kusalabhivuddhiyS, 
mukhan c’idain sabbajin&nusasane 
yo silakhandho varapatimokkhiyoti. ’ 

‘This is the foundation — like the earth to human beings — this is the 
root of increase in goodness, this is the beginning of the teaching of all 
conquerors (Buddhas), this is the moral precept as laid do-wn in the ex- 
cellent Patimokkha. ’ 

In the Visiiddhimagga (P.T.S., I, pp. 8ff.) too, sllana is mentioned as 
the distinctive characteristic of s^la. 

It is undeniable that the Bhagavadgitd ^ lays much stress on the need of 
iraddhd (faith) for a devotee. But that does not mean that the Buddhist 
poet was much influenced by it. A^vaghosa’s iraddhd is the first of the 
five indriyas and balaa of Buddhism. The representation of iraddhd as the 
seed (bijatn) of higher life ^ is thoroughly Buddhistic. With the canonical 
dictum, saddhd hi jam, ^ it was easy for A6vaghosa to elaborate the idea as 
follows : 

Panacea bijamityukta nimittam ^reyasotpada | 
pavanarthena papasya nadityabhihita punab II 
YasmMdharmasj a cotpattau ^raddha karannmuttamani | 
mayokta karyatastasmat tatra tatra tatha tatha || 
^raddhankuramiman\ tasmat sainvardhayitumarhasi | 
tad -vyddhau vardhate dharmo mulavrddhau yatha drumab II * 

The same remark api)lies with eqiial force to the Buddhist poet’s 
delineation of vlrya (energy) and other faculties and po-wers. 

One may naturally be inclined to trace the influence of the then kno-wn 
iSatnkhya doctrmo in A^vagho.sa’s definition of dvhdcha (suffering), according 
to which the essence of suffering is the impediment to free uill {bddhdtmaJcarn 
duhkharnidarn).^ The mention of fluidity ns the essential quality of the 
element of water and hardness as that of earth {apdrn dravalvam kathinat- 
vamiirvydh),^ and representation of the ])uiq>oses of religious efforts {samyak 
pradhdndh) in such negative terms as alabdhusydldbho viyatamvpalabdhasya 
vigamah ’’ also bear testimony to his previous study of the Brahmanical 
system of thought. The four terms, sdma, ddna, bheda and danda, con- 
noting the fourfold policy of the state ® may similarly point to Brahmanical 
works on polity as their source. But these are commonplaces for a learned 
and intelligent man like Aivaghow bom and brought up in Brahmanical 
tradition. The main trend of his thought is Buddhistic, nothing but 
Buddhistic. If other ideas came along with it, they did so as they -were 
fo\ind not incompatible with the Buddhist mode of thinking. 


1 IV, 39-40 ; VI, 47; VII, 21-22; XVII, 2-3. 

2 jSaundarananda, XII, 39. 

® ‘SaddhA bijaip, tape vutfhi, pannd me yugnnaigalam .* — Suita Nipdia (P.T.R.), 
p. 13. 

* Saundarananda, XII, 39-^1. 

6 Ibid., XVI, 4. 

0 Ibid., XVI, 12. 

’ Ibid., XVI, 96; cf. Kaufilya’s Arthaidstra, I, 4, alabdhaldbhdrthd , laMhaparirak- 
§ani. 

® Saundarananda, XV, 61. 

Sdmnd ddnena bhedena dandena niyamena vd \ 
prdpto hi rabhaio miiyuh pratihanturn na iakyate II 
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aSvaghosa’s delineations 

The eiFectiveness of A^vaghoto’s narration is freely admitted as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the kavyas of ASvaghotm. In the preceding chapter 
■we have tried to show how the great Buddhist poet sought to exhibit his 
art of delineation through an easy-flowing narration of episodes. In 
other words, how men and things as depicted by him were to assume an 
ideal character of their own. His art of natation has so far been sufficiently 
emphasized but not his art of delineation of characters. The two kavyas 
of Aivagho^ may be shown to differ from each other in these respects. 
In the Buddhacarita the art of delineation is subordinated to that of narra- 
tion, while in the Saundarananda the latter is subordinated to the former. 
The reasons for this difference are not, perhaps, far to seek. 

A connected life of the Buddha was being developed by his disciples 
■within the Vinaya framework of the Buddhist ecclesiastical history. In 
the two Pali or Theravada Vinaya Books called Mahdmgga and Cullavagga, 
the narration of historical episodes commences from the attainment of 
Buddhahood and closes with the account of the second Buddhist council. 
The earlier life of the Buddha covered by the careers of Siddhartha as a 
6akya prince and as an ascetic is left there altogether out of account. The 
earlier life which was gradually developed in the Vinaya texts of other sects 
may bo shown to have its framework in the Pali Makapadana Stdtanta ^ 
in which the term Pdtimokkha-uddesa * is employed to mean the declaration 
of the higher ethical principles such as those contained in the Dhammapada, 
and not that of the sections and rules of the Vinaya code of Pdtimokkha. 
The Mahapaddna Suttanta gives a clear hint at the growing tendency of the 
Buddhist mind to attach greater importance to the imitation of the Master’s 
life or to the ethical and spiritual side of Buddhism rather than to follow 
a legal or formal code of conduct. Through the sucicessive rise of the Bud- 
dhist sects and schools of thought one may watch with interest how the 
history of the church was gradually outweighed by the life-history of the 
Buddha. There was a backward move from the Buddhahood to the birth 
of Siddhartha, and therefrom by further and further extension into the i)ast 
to the commencement of the life of the Bodhisattva in the pranidhdna or 
mental resolve of the hermit Sumedha to become a Buddha. ASvaghosa 
in his Buddhacarita, starts the history from the birth of Siddhartha and closes 
it with the redistribution and enshrinement of the bodily remains of the 
Buddha by king Aioka. It is just the First Buddhist Council that finds 
mention hi his kavya. 

The case is quite different with his later kavya called Saundarananda. 
The Nanda episode which is used as the main theme of narration formed 
also one of the many episodes of the great career of the Buddha as the 
teacher of gods and men. The same holds true of the ^arixmtra episode 
which is made the main theme of Afivagho^a’s drama, the ^driputrapraka- 
rana. Thus the Nanda episode is relevantly fitted into the frame of the 
life of the Buddha. But here the Buddhist poet appears to have a free 
hand to consciously devote himself to the task of poetic delineation of men 


Digha, II, pp. 1—64. 


* Ibid,, p. 46 — jxUimokkhuddeadyati. 
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and things in their ideal forms. The dramatic art employed in the Airi- 
putraprakara'M is essentially the one and the same art of delineation of 
characters. Here we shall take up for consideration some typical delinea- 
tlbns. 

To raise the importance of the Sakya territory and to increase the 
significance of the cultural heritage of the ^akya race it was felt necessary 
to describe eulogistically the life and attainment of Rsi Kapila and the 
beauty and glory of his abode ot hermitage after which the 6akya royal 
city was named. AivaghoM is careful, however, not to openly represent 
Rsi Kapila as the propoundor of the SSmkhya system of philosophy, al- 
though he speaks of him as being a Siddha. In the Chinese version of 
the Buddhacarita (XXI, 24), one Rsi Kapila is said to have been converted 
by the Buddha to his new faith during his visit to Mahivati (Mahismatl?). 
Evidently this Kapila was a different individual. 

The virtuous sage Kapila belonging to the family of Gautama had his 
abode in the Himalayan region. He practised asceticism like KMyapa 
and attained the highest proficiency in it. He used to instruct his disciple 
in religion like Vafiirtha. The place where he fixed his abode was adorned 
with fruits and flowers, lotus ponds, and beautiful forests. It was full of 
peacocks and antelopes. Here several hermits used to observe religious 
practices and perform religious sacrifices with soma juice. They looked 
upon dharma as their only wealth. Some princes of the Iksvaku family 
came to this abode to lead a forest life. Their body was like a golden pillar 
and their breast was like that of a lion. They had strong arms but they 
were endowed with grace and humbleness. Sage Kapila became their 
teacher. The princes became known as 6akyas, because they built a 
city here and lived in it surroimded by the Saka trees. After Kapila went 
to heaven they killed elephants and tigers. The hermits seeing their 
nature left the forest and took shelter in the Himalayan mountain. 
The princes became sorrowful knowing that the hermits left the place. 
They got many wealth buried in the earth and afterwards built a beautiful 
city surrounded by a wide moat, having large roads and high walls like 
Girivmja, the capital of Magadha. This city also contained beautiful 
mansions and well-built houses. i They appointed capable, wealthy 
and honest relatives as royal officers, and ministers. They also built 
many beautiful gardens, ponds, and mote-halls with wells on all sides. 
This city was full of elephants, horses, and chariots. Nobody was proud 
of his wisdom and strength. There was no hidden treasure. It was an 
abode of learning and affluence. Here lived the virtuous and the learned. 
People were not oppressed by unlawful taxes and this was the reason why 
it became very populous. The city became known as Kapilavostu because 
it was built in the hermitage of the sago Kapila, just as the city of Kakandi 
was built in the hennitage of Kakanda, and Makandi in that of Makanda, 
and Kaufiambi in that of Ku^Smba. Here the princes became famous 
on account of their absence of pride and strength befitting an Aryan. 
They were very much attached to their eldest brother who began to rule 
righteously like an overlord being surrounded by his brothers. 

King ^uddhodana, father of Sarvarthasiddha and Nanda, was the 
most illustrious scion of the Sakj’a race to whom the 6akya realm passed 
by lineal succession. He was unattached to worldly passions ; the accession 
to sovereignty did not make him insolent, nor did prosperity make him 
despise others. He was strong and resolute, learned in the sacred lore, 
wise and brave, invincible before the foe, skilled in counsel, steadfast and 


' Cf. Jinacariia, w. 06-67. 
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gracious. ^ He was handsome yet unpretentious, courteous yet straight- 
forward, courageous yet forbearing, masterly yet without arrogance. He 
was backward neither in bravery nor in liberaUty. He eagerly trod the 
traditional path of righteousness, earnestly dedicating himself to his kingly 
duties. Owing to his wise rule, exoeUent administration and efficient 
protection, his subjects lived peacefully and without fear. He stood -as a 
living example of virtue and piety to the people. When he made a promise 
he meant to keep it and from the path of truth he never swerved but adhered 
to it even at the cost of life. Resplendent with self-control, glowing with 
virtue, and pleasing he was to the cultured. As a typical Indo-Aryan 
king, he regularly studied tho Vedas, drank aoma according to ritual and 
befittingly guarded his fame. As he was the invincible king of the Sakyas, 
the vassal princes were all submissive to him. He was fuDy possessed of all 
kingly might and majesty, virtues and pbwers. By his conduct as a royal 
seer he increased the fame of his family and spread abroad his ancestors’ 
good name. He had for his advisers the best of the ministers, and his 
selection of the officers was always a happy one. Himself an unwearied 
worshipper in due season, he caused the sacrificial ground to bo laid out, 
and he enabled tho Brahmins to meditate on Brahman without any 
hindrance. 

The god-like king had for his chief queen Maya, a veritable Saci, who 
was in beauty hke Padma (lotus, according to the Chinese version), in 
steadiness like the earth, and incomparable like tho goddess Maya. She 
was of a pure nature, and free from anger, illusion and pride. According 
to Cowell’s edition of the Buddhacarila, she behaved as a mother to tho 
subjects. She was faithful in her duties to the superiors, and stood like 
the goddess of Luck in the Royal House. She kept the religious vows and 
tho lovely forest suited to trance had a special fascination for her. It was 
in the womb of such a mother that the Bodhisattva, destined to be tho 
Buddha and the saviour of mankind, took his birth. But the king had 
another queen, the younger one, GautamI by name of whom was born 
prince Nanda. The king who was a loving and dutiful father stood between 
his two sons like the Middle Country placed between the Himalayas and the 
Paripatra mountains. * 

Thus tho difference aptly suggested between the dispositions and attain- 
ments of two brothers, sons of the same father, is one between the highest 
mountain range of the Himalaya and the much lessor range of tho Pari- 
patra. The elder brother, prince Sarvarthasiddha, was destined to attain 
Buddhahood, to found the kingdom of righteousness, and to load gods 
and men along the right path to salvation, while the younger brother was 
destined to attain Arhatship under the training and guidance and instruc- 
tion of his brother, teacher and loving guru. The elder brother was by 
his natiire averse to the enjoyment of worldly pleasures, while the younger 
brother was passionately fond of them and inordinately attached to his 
wife. 

Before, at and after his birth, prince Sarvarthasiddha had all things 
extraordinary about him. He agreed to descend on the earth from the 
Tu§ita heaven in response to an earnest supplication of the gods and angels. 

*^From his birth his father, king ^uddhodana, gradually grew mightier in the 


^ Cf. Jinacaritat v. 68. 

^ The range of Advagho^a's movements seems to have confined to the Middle 
Ooimtry placed between the Himavat and the Parip&tra {Saundarananda^ II, 62), 
the Himavat on the north, the Vindhyaka^ha [Buddhacariiaf VH, 54), Vindhyapadas 
{B.f xm, 38) and the Farip&tra on the west and the Girivraja on the east. 
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possession of riches, strength of the army and allies. The royal city had 
richly decked horses, the kingdom came to have many excellent cows in 
abundant milk, the king’s enemies became neutrals, the heaven rained in 
djje time and place, the plenty of crops was harvested, all were free from 
want, none was poverty-stricken save and except the ascetics whose morti- 
fication of the flesh was a self-inflicted penance. Just as in the kingdom 
of Yayati, son of Nahu^, so in the 6s,kya territory none was disrespectful 
to the elders, irreligious, deceitful or hurting. Here none was lacking in 
generosity. All signs of aggression, invasion, lawlessness and immorality 
disappeared. At the prince’s birth in the kingdom of ^uddhodana, as in 
that of Manu Vaivasvata, joy prevailed, evil perished, piety blazed forth 
and sin was quenched. The immensity of the power of his newly born son, 
like that of a divine seer, was such that queen Maya was unable to bear the 
joy it caused her; she thereupon went to Heaven to dwell there, not to say, 
she died. 

The gentleness and outspokenness of nature is the common trait of the 
two brothers. Nevertheless, one of them could in no way be persuaded 
to keep entreaties of others and the other could be easily persuaded to do 
so. Thus from the worldly point of view one was disobliging and the 
other obliging. ^ Prince Siddhartha was in the pleasure-garden with his 
companion, Udayin, son of his father’s chaplain, who was well versed in 
the science of erotics and politics. There the youthful damsels and opera 
girls made ojicn overtures of sexual passion and advances of love. They 
were skilled in all the arts, adepts at captivating the feelings, possessed 
of beauty and charm, and pre-eminent in their endowments. With these 
gifts they might even grace the northern Kurus and the pleasance of 
Vaiiiravana Kubera. They could shake even lust-free seers and captivate 
the gods. /The bodily form of the royal prince was so perfect, the glory 
of the brillTant signs of his person was so dazzjing, benignity^ and gravi ty 
in his looks were such that these damsels approached bun wSirffieir eyes 
wide open in wonder, welcoming him respootfuily, with hands folded like 
lotus-buds. They stood around him with their minds absorbed in love, 
deemuig him to be the god of love in bodily form, or the moon down on 
earth with the rays veiled. They made gestures to cause rapture with 
brows, looks and blandishments, with laughter, frohoking and movements. 
Udayin pleaded on behalf of the women, saying, ‘courtesy is the balm of 
women, coxirtesy is the best of ornaments; beauty without courtesy is like 
a grove without flowers. Wliat is the good of courtesy only ? Accept 
them with genuine feeling.’ i Udayin’s pleadings were not without reproach 
for the prince’s coldness and callousness, ^he prince listened to his words, 
supported by scriptmal tradition, and rephed to him, saying, ‘It is not that I 
despise the objects of sense and I know that the world is devoted to them; 
but my min d does not delight in them, because I hold them to be transitory. 
If the triad of old age, disease and death did not exist, I too should take 
my pleasure in the ravishing objects of sense.’ ^ J 

When Siddhartha after renunciation saw'tEe hermitage of Bhargava 
with the deer sleeping in perfect trust and the birds sitting at peace, he 
alighted from his horse to show honour to asceticism and in accordance 
with his politeness. With the gait of a lion he entered that arena of a deer, 
himself like a deer. At the sight of him, the lamp of the Iksvaku race, 
shining like the rising sun, the inmates of the hermitage felt amazed as it 
seemed to them- as if the Eighth Vasu or one of the Alvins came down to 
earth. When the chief of the ascetics requested him to dwell there and 


> Buddhacarita, IV, 70-71. 


* Ibid., IV, 85-86. 
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his disciples left nothing to be desired as regards hospitality, the pmicely 
ascetic spoke these words, gracious and significant, very gentle yet deter- 
mined and dignified; ‘When I refieot that I am about to go away, leaving 
jou thus engaged, who are so hospitable and have shown me such ve»y 
great kindness, I feel indeed as much grief as I did when quitting my kins- 
folk. But your dharma aims at Paradise, while my desire is for release 
from rebirth and leads me not to wish to dwell in this grove. For the 
dharma of cessation from activity is apart from the continuance of active 
being. It is not for dissatisfaction on my part or for an offence committed 
by anyone else that I am going forth from this grove; for you are all like 
the great seers, in that you take your stand on a dharma that conforms with 
the primeval ages.’ i J 

The chief minister and chaplain of king ^uddhodana set out for the 
forest in search of the ^akya prince. They saw him sitting on the road at 
the foot of a tree blazing with his form like the sun when it is in the midst 
of a circle of cloud. They paid him due honour, as ^ukra and Ahgirasa 
did to the mighty Indra in heaven, which was duly reciprocated. They 
sat down with his permission on either side of the banner of the 6akya race 
and close to him, resembling the twon stars of Piinarvasu in conjunction 
with the moon. They persuaded him, though in vain, to return to KapUa- 
vfistu, making their entreaties on the strength of the arguments based on 
worldly wisdom and the pangs of separation felt by his father, foster-mother, 
wife and son, other members of the royal household and the citizens of the 
royal capital. He listened to their words, and made an excellent and 
courteous reply in these words; ‘J _am ful l y awa re of t he feelings fat hers 
have for their sons, more especially that which the king has for ine^; but 
though I know it, J am, afraid of disease, old age and death and h ave no 
alternative but to quit mykliid red. — FGr, if m the end there werenot parting 
from one’s dear ones, who would not wish to see his dear kinsfolk ? ’ * 

The firmness of his resolve is significantly expressed in the following 
terms; ‘I may not have seen yet the final truth, the reality of good and 
evil maj' be in dispute, and yet my decision is to fofiow the good. For 
better is the toil, though vainly, of the man who pursues the good. 
The scriptural tradition is uncertain. The instances of Rama and others, 
quoted to justify my return, do not prove your case. Such being 
the case, the sun may faU to the earth. Mount Himavat may lose its firm- 
nes.s, but I will not return as a worldly man who has not beheld the final 
truth and whose senses are attracted by the objects of pleasure. I would 
rather enter a blazing fire than return home with the goal unattained.’ 

The self-same traits of Siddhartha’s nature and character are set out 
and emphasized in and through his interesting conversation with king 
Bimbisara. * The king of Magadha is introduced as one who was ‘in heroism 
the peer of Paiidu’s son, in stature like a mountain, a lion-man with the 
gait of a lion’. The Bodhisattva appeared to him to be ‘as it were a peak 
of the mountain and shining like the moon rising out of a bower of clouds,’ 
seated ‘in the majesty of his beauty and in holy tranquiUity, like some being 
magically projected by Dharma’. When Bimbisara spoke to him with a 
friendly face and in most cordial terms, the son of ^uddhodana paid aU the 
compliments due to a noble scion of the Haryanka family, but he did not 
fail to conclude his efiective reply with these pregnant words expressive 
of the same resoluteness of his will; ‘I have not entered the forest because 
of any anger nor have I cast aside my diadem because of enemy arrows. 


J Buddhacarita, VII, 47-49. 
» Ibid., IX, 76-79. 
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nor have I set my ambitions on loftier enjoyments, that I decline this 
proposal of yours. But I deem the highest goal of a man to be the stage 
in -which there is neither old age, nor fear, nor disease, nor birth, nor death, 
ncff anxieties, and in which there is not continuous renewal of acti-vity.’ ^ 
Although the germ of saintship was in prince Nanda, he was weak- 
minded and lacking in determination. But he was naturally so polite 
and courteous that when his elder brother, now the Buddha, asked him 
to come along carrying his bowl, he could not say no. The Buddha ap- 
peared at his door for alms when Nanda was spending his days merrily' 
■with his beautiful wife in a seven-storied house. A young maid saw the 
Blessed One going away -without alms and told Nanda about it. Nanda 
had to leave his wife to go to the Buddha. But he and his -wife were so 
much attached to each other — like a Kinnara couple, that it was difficult 
for him to remain away from her » his mind was occupied all along with the 
thoughts of her. He was ordained, nevertheless, as a mendicant. When 
asked, he did not conceal the fact about his inner longing to return to bis 
wife. When he was shown the ravishing youth and soul-captivating beauty 
of the heavenly damsels (the Apaards) in the Nandana grove, his interest 
was shifted from his wife to them. He began to lead the religious life and 
practise virtue for the sake of the heavenly nymphs. When Ananda 
enquired of him if this was true, Nanda was shocked at heart. He heaved 
a deep sigh with downcast looks and a change of countenance betraying 
the emotions of his mind. ‘jPVom your demeanour I understand’, said 
Ananda, upbraiding him, ‘why you follow the Law and knowing that, I 
am moved to laiighter and compassion at the same time. You are stri-ving 
to assiime self-control for the sake of passion ; it is as if a man were to carry 
about a heavy stone on his shoulder to sit down on. Just as a savage ram 
draws back in order to charge, so you are following the holy life for an 
object which is contrary to it.’ Nanda felt highly ashamed when he was 
thus upbraided by his first cousin Ananda for following the Law to get 
the nymphs. Though the passion of love predominated in him, he was 
not tised to such ridicule. A great change for the better was brought about 
in him, his longings -were diverted from Paradise. Seeing the nymphs he 
forgot his wife, and now he gave up the nymphs knowing them to be 
transitory as objects of pleasure. 

''’^Gautami, i the aimt and step-and-foster mother of prince Siddh^ha, 
Ya^iodhara, his wife, Sundari, the wife of his younger step-brother, the maids 
of honour, the coiirtezans and opera-girls, the heavenly courtezans, and 
dancing girls are delineated by ASvaghow all in their purely womanly 
character. They are all loving and tender-hearted, sentimental and 
emotional. The lamentation is with them the natural mode of expression 
of their feelings, whether of affection, sorrow or separation. 

' At the departure of the prince to embrace the ascetic life and to 
wander alone, Gautami’s eyes became restless with despair. Unable to 
maintain self-control, she wailed aloud, like an osprey that has lost its 
nestlings. She swooned and her exclamations were all with a bestre-wn 
face. She dwelt on the delicate forms of the prince’s body and keenly felt 
for his physical discomforts, privations and pains. She touched his -virtues 
as a man, the nobility of his race, his goodness, strength, beauty, learning, 
majesty and youth. The tears were contagious and sympathetic. Her 
piteous ravings drew tears in the eyes of other women in the palace who 
clasped one another with their arms, letting fall tears from their eyes, like 
shaken creepers that drop honey from their flowers^ 

1 C{. TherigSthd — Commentary, pp. liO-HT ■ 
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Then came the turn of Ya^odharS who fell disconeolat© on the ground i 
like a Brahminy duck without its mate. In her distress she uttered all 
sorts of lamentation with a voice choked up by sobs. ‘If he wishes to 
carry out dharma she complained, ‘and yet oasts me off, his lawful partner 
in the duties of religion and now husbandless, in what respect is there dharma 
for him who wishes to follow austerities separated from his lawful partner ? ’ ® 
The true sentiment of a loving and dutiful wife was expressed when she 
wailed, saying, ‘My heart too is certainly exceeding hard, made of stone 
or even of iron, in that it does not break in its orphaned state, when my 
lord, accustomed to all pleasures, has departed to the forests, without his 
royal glory’. ® Thus she fainted with grief for her husband, wept and 
brooded and lamented repeatedly. Thereupon other women around her 
mourned all aloud with tears on their faces. When Siddhartha as a com- 
pletely changed religious personality, a» a perfect Buddha, revisited the 
6akya royal city and Suddhodana’s royal palace, she did not enquire of 
her father-in-law if he had seen his son or not. But as she saw his beauteous 
person, she was much struck by his altered form which was then that of a 
hermit, and gracefully described to her child, Rahula, the divine beauty 
and majesty of all the attractive marks that adorned his person, the marks 
of a ‘great man’ which would have gone to make him a universal monarch, 
had ho chosen to remain in the world. 

Rundari was peerless among women as Nanda among men for their 
entrancing beauty. It seemed as if the creator had made them to surprise 
mortals. She stood like a divinity wandering in the Nandana grove, while 
Nanda was the cause of joy to his family. Three names she boro: Rundari 
for her maje.sty and handsomeness, Manini for her obstinacy and pride, 
and Bhamini for her extreme beauty in love and for her spirit. She was 
like a lotus-pond in her womanly form with her laughter for the swans. 
She became restless as her dear husband did not come in time and she 
herself said thus : ‘Oh lord, you are always afraid of me, you are very much 
attached to me. How is it that you have become so very uidifferent to me 1 
You may have fallen in love with another beautiful woman.’ While she 
was thus lamenting, a lady entered into her room with fear, and with tears 
in her eyes spoke thus : ‘ As a cakravaka bird knows only its darling cakra- 
vaki, 80 he does not know any woman except you. He likes household 
life only for your sake and just to please you ho desires to live. His brother, 
the Blessed Tathagata, has ordained him.’ Rundari on hearing these words 
stood up and began to tremble. She cried in loud voice lifting up both 
her arras. Her eyes became red due to excessive crying. She threw away 
her ornaments and became very much restless. She could not find peace. 
She became tired, remained silent, and lamented much. The ladies who 
used to live near her palace became much grieved seeing her crying. An 
elderly lady embraced her and removed tears from her eyes ; she then said 
thus: ‘It is not fair to lament for the reason that the husband has taken 
shelter in Dharma. Asceticism is the ancestral property of the Ik^vaku 
kings; it is not unknown to you that many wives of Sakya sages gave up 
their worldly life for the sake of salvation.’ * 

The Nandana is the pleasure grove of Indra, the bearer of the thunder- 
bolt. The Parijata tree shines there with all its majesty. Of other trees, 
some put forth blossoms in their season, some in all seasons, some bear 
sweet-smelling garlands and wreaths of various kinds, some look like 
candelabra adorned with red lotuses. All the trees provide enjoyment for 


^ Cf. Ztaliiavistara, Chap. 15. 
3 Jbid., Vm, 69. 


® BuddhacaritayYlll, 61. 

* Saundarananikiy Canto VI, 39-40. 
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the dwellers in heaven. Of the birds, some have beaks of the hue of red 
arsenic, crystal-like eyes, dark brown wings, and feet of the colour of red 
madder and half white. There are other varieties of wonderful birds. 
Thp amorous nymphs are full of joy and ravishing beauty. The grove is 
ever joyful, free from sorrow and grief, and all are youthful there. It 
appears to be a world which is in perpetual feast and free from exhaustion, 
drowsiness, disgust, disease or grief. Compared with it, the world of men 
looks no better than a cemetery, it being subject to disease, decay and 
death, affliction and grief. 

The 6akya city of Kapilavaatu became joyful at the arrival of Siddhar- 
tha as the Enlightened One. It became free from epidemic or disaster, like 
the city of Kuru, or of Raghu, or of Puru. No one experienced any danger 
from himself or from others or from fate. All rejoiced there as in the golden 
age of Manu, in happiness, plenty ^ind virtue. King l^uddhodana obtained 
the first fruit of holy life. Many ^^ya nobles renounced the world; those 
who were unable to do so owing to their affection for their children or parents, 
undertook to observe the precepts of conduct. The poor and tho indigent 
abstained from coveting the wealth of others and stealing tho goods of 
others. The rich lived a life free from lust and other passions. All were 
comj)assionate to all, never thinking of hurting anybody. They grasped 
the sound doctrine, all became free from questionings and held the highest 
and purest views. 

Mara ^ is the supreme ruler of the world where passions have their 
free play, and beings are all subject to disease, decay and death. He is 
the flowor-aiTOwed god of love (Kdmadeva) who is tho sworn enemy of tho 
good law and liberation. Caprice (Vibkrama), gaiety (Har^a) and wanton- 
ness (Darpa) arc his throe sons, and discontent {Arati), delight (Eati) and 
thirst (Tfffid) are his three daughters. * His army consists of his followers 
who appear in many ghastly forms and carry various weapons. Some have 
the faces of boars, fishes, horses, asses, and camels or the countenances 
of tigers, lions, and elephants; some are one-eyed, many-mouthed, three- 
headed with pendulous and speckled bellies. Some are without knees 
or thighs, or with pot-sLsed knees, or armed with tusks or talons, with 
skulls for faces, with many bodies or mutilated faces. All conceivable ugly, 
horrible and terrific shapes, forms and countenances aie given to them. All 
grimaces, frownings, frightenings, hurlings, brandishings, wild orgies are 
described as their characteristic actions. Mara is a stubborn fighter and 
artful at the same time. All means ho tries from tho hurling of rocks and 
mountains down to coaxhig and cajoling, enticing and softening to keep 
aU under his sway. His daughters are the bewitchers of hearts of men, 
his sons are generators of violent passions in them, while his forces are 
suckers of the vital essence and of the mind. His exhortation to the ^akya 
prince whose mmd was bent on the immortal state of nirvdff^ was : ‘ Follow 
your own (traditional path of) dharma, give up tho dharma of liberation. 
Subdue the world both with arrows and with sacrifices, and from the world 
obtain the world of Vasava.’ ^ 

The world {jagat) is without substance or certainty. It goes to an evil 
end. Since it is transitory, strength is not durable. One may cynically 
ask where is the strength of Kartavirya, the thousand-armed Arjuna ? 
Where is the strength of Kr?na, the slayer of Kamsa ? Where is the 


^ Vide B. C. Law, The Buddhist Conception of Mara, Buddhistic Studies^ Chapter X, 
pp. 257 foil. 

^ Buddhistic Studies (Ed. B. C. Law), p. 259; Niddesa, I, 96; Suttanipata — Padhdna 
Suita. 

^ Buddhacarda, XIII, 9. 
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strength of Namuci, the son of Diti, or of the Kurus, or of those mighty 
ones who boasted of their heroism and strength 1 Here what holds true 
of strength holds equally true of the beauty of bodily form, wealth, pos- 
session, prosperity, and happiness. Both in this world and hereafter 
passion is the cause of suffering only and does not stand for anyone’s advan- 
tage. Here inevitably all phenomena come into being from not-being 
and pass away again from being into not-being and since they all have a 
cause and that is a transitory one, the world is impermanent (anityam). 
Since the union with Icarman of whatever is bom is continually operative, 
and it is the cause of bondage and destruction, the mundane existence is 
suffering (dvJikharfi). Since the individual is a mere creature of the sams- 
kdras i and there is neither agent nor knower, and gliding in the cycle of 
painful existence follows from the conjuncture of circumstances, the world 
is devoid of entity (iunyam). Since the> world has no motive force of its 
own, nor is it dependent on itself, since there is no single being who has 
paramountcy over actions, and states of being follow from other states, 
the world is without soul (nirdlmakam). Samsdra. ^ means the gliding of 
individuals in the cycle of repeated births and deaths led by craving which 
is rooted in ignorance. As long as this gliding continues, calamities of 
many sorts, old ago and the rest are produced. The existence of the body 
is attended with disease, decay and death, hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
while the existence of mind with its concomitants involves suffering such 
as grief, dejection, anger, fear and the like. Suffering and nothing but 
suffering is the fate of corporeality. -It is Nirvana that stands in contrast 
to the world. Nirodha, 8 nirmok^a, * nirvfti, 8 and nirveda 8 are its different 
synon3Tns. The end of suffering follows from the exhaustion of the cause 
of it. Nirvana ’’ is the blissful, peaceful element, — the refuge which is 
free from the passion of craving. It makes all hhavas leading to pain 
subside. It is the salvation which is eternal, unassailable, and noble. It 
means the cessation of the whole of suffering. It is that supreme state 
in which there is neither birth, nor decay, nor disease, nor death, nor contact 
with what is disagreeable, neither disappointment nor sc])aration from 
what is agreeable. It is that state which is tranquil, final and im2)erishable.8 
Just a lamp extinguishes for ever from the exhaustion of the oil and does 
not depart to the earth or the sky or any of the quarters, so the .saint who 
has reached nirvana, does not come back to the earth.® In his case the 
salvation means the exhaustion of corrujhing factors; it is tranquillity 
only. By extinguishing the blazing fire of the passions with the water of 
steadfastness, the saint comes to the highest happiness, like a man des- 
cending into a cool pool in the hot weather. ITiere is no more for him 
anything which is agreeable or disagreeable, liking or disliking; he feels 
joy because of their absence. Like one who has obtained safety after a 
great danger, or deliverance from great oppression, or light in darkness, 
or the safe shore, or like one who has gained in health after an unbearable 
illness, or release from a great debt, or escape from the face of a chasing 
enemy, or plenty after scarcity, the saint comes to supreme state of peace. 


1 Sa^hgras of Pali Buddhism. Cf. Kathdvatthu, 396 j Visuddhimagga, 6305; 
Majjhima, III, 69 ; Digha, II, 167 ; II, 193, etc., etc. 

8 B. C. Law, Concepts oj BuddKism, pp. 82-83. 

8 S., XVI, 26. Nirodha is that of the self in which consciousness transcends the 
sphere of senses and their objects. B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, p. 29. 

* S., V, 16; VIII, 62; XVIII, 16. 

‘ S., XVI, 29. 9 Ibid., 44. 

’ For a detailed ei^sition, vide B. C. Law, Concepts oj Buddhism, pp. 765. 

• Saundarananda, XVI, 27. » Ibid., XVI, 28-29. 
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In the Noble Eightfold Path as propounded by the Buddha lies the 
sure way to nirv&n^ or salvation. It is just another name for the Middle 
Path which discards the two extreme courses of life, one consisting in the 
practice of self-mortification and the other in a free indulgence in sensual 
pleasures. Neither of them affords us the way to the highest wisdom, 
nor do they bring us to true release. The first is violent and destructive 
of its own purpose by its extreme rigour. The second is fike the way of a 
sickly man who eats food, not fit to eat. Of the eight factors that con- 
stitute the Noble Eightfold Path, ^ right speech, right action and right 
livelihood are to be practised in the sphere of conduct for the mastery of 
the actions (Mdirayam karmaparigrdhaya)-, right view, right resolve and 
right effort are to be practised in the sphere of knowledge for the destruc- 
tion of passions causing affliction (prajndirayam kkdaparik^ydya), and 
right mindfulness and right conceptration are to be practised in the 8j)hero 
of tranquillity for the control of mind (iamaArayam cittaparigrahdya). Thu.s 
the Noble Eightfold Path involves, on the whole, the threefold practice of 
Sila, iama (i.e. aamadhi) and prajnS. Broadly speaking it is the develop- 
ment of the five controUing facidties and powers called iraddhd (faith), 
virya (energy), smpti (mindfulness), aamadhi (concentration), ^ and prajhd * 
(knowledge). The central idea behind all these is the practice of Yoga or 
meditation without which neither the highest happiness nor the highest 
knowledge is attainable. 

6ila ^ is good behaviour or conduct of a person in accordance with the 
precepts laid down. In the absence of such behaviour or conduct there 
can be no proper life either for a mendicant or for a householder. It is 
therefore meet to live the holy life which is attended with good conduct, 
keeping firmly to one’s vows and perceiving the danger in the smallest of 
faults. It is by taking one’s stand on good conduct that all actions in the 
sphere of the supreme good are possible. It is the moral foundation of the 
higher life. Salvation is possible through freedom from passion, this 
freedom through right understanding, right understanding through intuition, 
and vision, these through concentration, concentration through mental 
and bodily ease, ease through stillness, stillness through joy, joy through 
joyousnoss, joyousness through a clear conscience in the matter of deeds, 
and this through the purity of morals. Good behaviour or moral conduct 
imj)lieB moral discipline which comes from habitual practice, habitual 
practice from keen desire for a thing and this from dependence on it. Moral 
conduct is the refuge, the guide as it were in the wilderness, the friend, 
the kinsman, the protector, wealth and strength. 

If good behaviour or moral conduct is the outer expression of an interval 
state of mind centred in self-control, this control is possible through Yoga 
which enables us to hold back the senses from their objects and to reach 
tranquillity through concentration, while prajnd enables us to grasp the 
true nature of things and that of the way of escape from all that bind us 


1 B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhiam (Kero Institute Monograph), pp. 34-30. 

® In aamadhi all thoughts are simultaneeiisly and rightly centred on a particular 
subject. Its characteristic is absence of distraction, its immediate cause is firmness 
and its remote cause is happiness. Regarding purity and impurity of aamadhi, vide 
B. C. Law, Conoepta of Bvdahiam, pp. 38ff. 

* It is pahiid of Pali Buddhism, which may also be translated as wisdom. Ac- 
cording to Mahayana Buddhists, the nature of Dharma is the perfection of wisdom. 
Being free from darkness of ignorance one should practice prajha-paramito — Suzuki, 
Ouilinea of Mahayana Buddhiam, p. 69; cf. Dhammaaangani, 16; Digha, I, 62ff; 
SuUanipdia, 77, 329, etc., etc. 

* Finaya, II, 162; Sarpyutta, IV, Si2; Soapy uUa, U, 68; 

Milinda, 333; AAguttara, TV, 248£f, 
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to the world. The real urge to the higher and progressive life comes from 
Sraddhd i meaning faith, belief, confidence as well as aspiration. Just as 
a man begins to dig the earth only when he believes that there is water 
underneath and ho has need of it, or rubs the fire-stick only when he j>as 
need of fire and beheves in its existence in the firestick, or sows seed in the 
soil only when ho beheves in the growth of com there and feels need of it, 
so he begins to cherish the longing for the Law only when he sincerely 
believes in the growth of higher life through it and feels its need. Faith 
may be called the Hand since it grasps the Good Doctrine of itself, as a 
hand receives a gift. It is described as the faculty because of its para- 
mountcy in control, as strength because of its steadfastness, and as wealth 
since it places us above the want of virtue. It is to be called the Reed- 
arrow because of its power of protecting the Law and the Jewel. It is 
indeed the seed from which the highest good originates and the river which 
cleanses us from sins. With the growth of faith grows the Law, as a tree 
grows with the grovdh of its root. But as long as the tmth is not seen or 
heard, so long faith does not become strong and firm. When along with 
self-control the real truth is seen, the tree of faith bears fruit and becomes 
the vehicle of progress. 

Energy (vlrya) which is released after the seed of faith is sown in the 
proper soil is of the greatest import. It is the means by which one may 
proceed to accomplish what is to be done. Without energy nothing can be 
accomplished, all success in the world is due to energy. Wliere there is 
no energy, there is no acquisition of what has not been lujquired, and there 
is, on the other hand, the loss of what has )»ecn acqiiired. Indolence or 
lethargy is the cause of man’s degradation. It lends him to a lower plane 
of existence. Indolence is the hindrance to a man’s progrciss in life. A 
man gets water if he digs the earth with incessant energy’. He produces 
fire from the fire-sticks by continuous friction. It is by ])loughing the soil, 
and by guarding the field with great ])ain that a man harvests a splendid 
crop. By divmg strenuously into the ocean the diver collects .sjdendid 
jewels to rejoice over. Energy must, therefore, be dis}i]aycd for the sake 
of tranquillity which is the ultimate goal of the holy life. ^ 

The term sm^ii stands for the practice of mindfulness or mental 
awareness by a Yogin. It requires the a.spirant to be fully coiihcIouh of all 
his actions, experiences, feelings, thoughts and the like. It requires him 
to fix his attention on all his bodily movement.s, deportments and postures. 
He is to guard his thoughts in all circumstances. Loss of attention makes 
us off the guard. It is attention that enables a person to go after aU the 
virtues, moral discii)hnc, and the hke. The everlasting good is lost to a 
person if his attention is distracted. A man without attention proceeds 
aimlessly. Concentration (savtddhi) and knowledge (prajnd) result both 
from the practice of Yoga. Concentration loads to the tranquilhty of 
mind and through knowledge the Yogin has the true apprehension of the 
nature of the four noble truths. Hero one is auxiliary to the other. A 
passionate man, who has not attained tranquillity of feelings, fails to find 
the Path. An enquiring man who has not perceived the tnith and is ob- 
sessed with the presentation of sensual objects, cannot oasUy restrain his 
mind. 

With the heart appeased and serene, a yogin reaches discrimination. 
The surest way of salvation lies through a thorough grasp of the four 


* Vigha, I, 63; III, 164 foil.; SamyuUa, I, 172; AnguUara, I, 160, 210; Milinda, 
34ff; AngiUlaru, IT, 149. 

* Saundarananda, XVI, 94-08. 
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noble truths. There is suffering which is continuous and whose essence 
is affliction; there is the cause of suffering whose essence is origination; 
there is the destruction of suffering whose essence is escape, and there is the 
path to tranquillity whoso essence is rescuing. i A man attains tranquiUity 
and is not born again by understanding with his intellect the four noble 
truths, and penetrating to their core, he overcomes all the infections by the 
cultivation of meditation. ^ Birth is the cause of suffering. It is the root 
of the afflictions, old age, etc. ; for as the earth is the place where all plants, 
grow, so birth is the place where all calamities grow. As food, whether 
good or bad in itself, tends to destruction, not to the support of life, when 
mixed with poison; so all birth in this world, whether among animals or 
above or below, tends to suffering, not to pleasure. ® As wind has its 
birthplace in the air, as fire lies in the womb of the dami wood, as water 
lies inside the earth, so suffering has its birthplace in the mind and body. * 
The existence of the body involves suffering such as disease, old age, etc., 
and hunger, thirst, rain, heat and cold, etc., and the existence of the mind 
with its concomitants, when in< orporated in matter, involves suffering 
such as grief, dejection, anger, fear, etc.® The cause of this suffering from 
active being (bhava) in this world is to be found in the category of the vices 
such as craving and the rest, not in a Creator or Primordial Matter or Time 
or the Nature of Things or Pate or Chance. ® And for this reason it is to 
be known that the active being {bhava) of the world proceeds from the 
vices, so that those who are subject to jiassion and to mental darkness 
are subject to death and he who is devoid of them is not born again. ^ 
Therefore the causes of birth in its many forms are desire, etc., and so they 
must be eradicated in order to ensure freedom from suffering. The cessa- 
tion of suffering proceeds from exhaustion of the cause. One should, 
therefore, render present for himself the holy, peaceful element, the refuge 
which is free from the passion of desire and brings 8upj)ression, the salvation 
which is eternal, unassailable, and holy. The means to attain salvation 
is the Path with its threefold wisdom and double tranquillit}-. It should 
be duly cultivated by the prudent man, governing himself by the pure 
threefold discipline. 

By entering on this straight, noble, incorruptible Path with its three 
divisions and eight members, one eliminates the faults which are the causes 
of suffering and reaches the siqjremely blessed stage. In following it are 
required steadfastness, simjde-mindedness, seLf-respect, heedfubiess, and 
discrimination, desire for little, contentment and lack of attachment, 
patience and dislike of mundane activity. He who perceives suffering as 
it really is, its origin and its destruction, attains peace by the Noble Path 
and associates himself with the Aryans. One should, therefore, in the 
first instance, think of suffering as disease, in the second instance, of the 
faults as the cause of disease, tliirdly of the destruction of suffering as good 
health, and fourthly of the Path as the medicine. 


I Saundarananda, XVI, 4; cf. V isuddhimagga (P.T.S.), 496-496. 
® Ibid., canto XVI, 4-5. 

» Ibid.. XVI, 7, 9. 

* Ibid., II. 

® Ibid., XVI, 11, 13. 

• Ibtd., XVI, 17. 

1 Ibid., 17-18. 
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